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POWER AND LAW AT SUEZ 
Percy E. Corbett* 


NE of the festering sores of world politics came to a tem- 
O porary head and burst (Britain and France say was lanc- 
ed) when on October 31, 1956, those two countries began 
an air, land and sea attack on Egypt with the declared object of 
controlling the Suez Canal zone and separating the skirmishing 
Israeli and Egyptian armies. Severe disturbances of the world 
body politic accompanied the opening of the sore; but, as usually 
happens, a relaxation of the unbearable tension followed shortly, 
and the hope even dawned that medication by the United Na- 
tions, aided by some undefined magic, might effect a cure 
of the malady. These results, whose ultimate beneficence has 
yet to be proven, Britain and France wished to appropriate 
as planned consequences of their action. To most of the world, 
they looked like the hard-won fruits of emergency measures 
initiated by third parties. 

The consequences of this Anglo-French enterprise promise 
to go on indefinitely unfolding. But the reactions are even now 
so testing the contemporary structure of international relations 
that they demand immediate and continuing observation and 
assessment. 

The chief anxiety in the West has been the damage to the 
heart of the free-world alliance. Few events, if any, that have 
happened since 1945 produced a more profound shock in the 
United States than the Anglo-French resort to force. To dis- 
miss the repercussions as just another debauch of American 
moralism is to reveal a troubled conscience in desperate search 
of a tranquillizer. No doubt government and people joined in 
one spontaneous condemnation. No doubt the United States 
delegation to the United Nations joined the common adversary 
in calling an immediate and unconditional halt to the Israeli- 
British-French invasion. At Washington and throughout the 
country there was plenty of indignation and some anger; but 
there was also a lot of grief. It was as if a best friend, with 
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whose fortunes our own are inextricably tied up, and whose 
steady reliability we never doubted, had suddenly gone off in a 
bout of ruinous folly. 

If any Americans were enjoying a smug sense of moral 
superiority, they were less vocal than those who attributed a 
large share of responsibilty for the disaster in the Middle East 
to U.S. government’s failure to work out anything meriting the 
name of policy in the area. A peripatetic Secretary of State 
was charged with shifting improvisations and inexcusable in- 
eptitudes. No doubt the volume of criticism was explained by 
the desperate tactics of a sputtering Democratic campaign for 
the presidency; but the same themes were by no means strangers 
in the private conversation of Republicans. Even the insistence 
upon acting so exclusively and so publicly through the United 
Nations did not pass unquestioned. The Anglo-French case 
after all bore some recognizable resemblance to our own when, 
in 1954, we had not merely not waited for action by the United 
Nations in Guatemala, but had taken effective steps to stop 
discussion of that conflict in an organization whose use we had 
always described as the ‘“‘corner-stone” of our foreign policy. 

In all of this there was little reason to doubt that the great 
weight of feeling and opinion supported the Administration in 
the substance and form of its reaction to the Suez crisis. That 
reaction had two very distinct aspects. One was the determina- 
tion to stop the attempt to solve the problem of the Canal and of 
Israeli-Egyptian relations by the unilateral application of power. 
The other was an equally strong determination not to let this 
opposition destroy the alliance, but on the contrary to assist 
our weakened friends to meet the doleful consequences of what 
looked to us like an irresponsible adventure. It seems clear that 
the second side of this policy has no less national support than 
the first. Nor does anyone imagine that the reasons can be 
summed up as uncalculating kindness. Popular acceptance of 
the paradox demonstrated pretty conclusively that a nation so 
recently isolationist had come to understand that it cannot do 
without allies, and that there are not any better available than 
Britain and France. Some agreed with the French and British 
that the President, in his anxiety to avoid any appearance of 
by-passing the United Nations, was being unnecessarily coy with 
their ambassadors; but there was little doubt that the necessary 
aid in oil and credit would be forthcoming—was indeed already 
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under way. The eighty-fifth Congress may conceivably reduce 
this confidence. The opponents of foreign aid in all its forms 
have been given a string of new and handsome horses to ride. 
At the moment, however, the auspices are good. There is no 
reason yet to believe that American loyalty to the alliance with 
Western Europe, though sharply tested, will be found wanting. 

There are two sides to an alliance, however, and it may be 
that more harm has been done to this one on the European 
than on the American side. Long before the Suez crisis, there 
were discontents in France and the United Kingdom over the 
distribution of the defence burden, over treatment as 
subordinate partners in the matter of nuclear weapons, 
and over the inevitable irritations of foreign troops and 
foreign bases. Into this groundswell of minor grievance 
now comes a tide of anti-Americanism released by the 
alleged divagations of Mr. Dulles and swollen by prosecu- 
tion before the bar of the United Nations. It remains to be 
seen how much these accumulating resentments will affect the 
spirit and resources of the Atlantic alliance. The NATO Council 
met in London before the invading troops had entirely left 
Egyptian soil. In the face of all the bitterness aroused by the 
clash of policies, it reaffirmed belief in the indispensability of 
the alliance, promised expansion in its non-military functions, 
emphasized the increasing need for vigilant strength and, signi- 
ficantly, resolved upon improved consultation. This brought a 
timely check to fears of speedy dissolution. Yet under these 
and other assurances of undiminished official zeal can be heard 
the murmurs of those who wish they could dispense with 
American friendship and even covet the imagined ease of re- 
signed minor-Power status. 

What now of the effect on the United Nations? The most 
casual reader of the Charter knows that the chief purposes of 
the Organization are to prevent the use of force save for self- 
defence pending collective action, and to make peaceful and 
just settlement of disputes the rule for the world. These 
formulae are indeed so often repeated by every political leader 
on the platform and over the radio that even total illiteracy 
affords no escape from the hackneyed refrain. As late as Feb- 
ruary, 1955, the Prime Minister of Great Britain had joined 
the President of the United States in yet another solemn declara- 
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tion of the principles said to guide the foreign policy of the two 
nations. One was that ‘“‘we shall never initiate violence.” 

It should also be commonly known that when the costs of 
loyal observance appear too high, even those governments that 
show most deference to law find superficially respectable ways 
out of the obligations that such formulae seem to impose. Dip- 
lomatic language has a great many benign and intentional am- 
biguities. ‘“Self-defence” is a term of infinite elasticity; “peace- 
ful settlement with justice” leaves you free to define justice in 
your own way; and “initiate” permits the statesman to trace 
responsibility back to the first wry face. It was a matter of 
course that the Israeli, British and French governments would 
insist that Egypt was the initiator of violence, that the action 
they took was in self-defence, that settlement with justice could 
here be secured only by force. And it is far from plain that 
this is a distortion of facts, or an abnormal stretching of words. 
Yet the votes in the United Nations since the beginning of 
November, 1955, leave no doubt that in the eyes of the world 
the operations launched by Britain and France on October 31, 
like those launched a day earlier by Israel, were in flagrant 
breach of the Charter. And if world opinion is to exercise 
the influence with which all statesmen in their righteous 
moments endow it, it must find some such mechanism of ex- 
pression. The United Nations, then, succeeded here in per- 
forming one of its intended functions, and succeeded over the 
opposition of two of its most powerful members. There was, 
moreover, much more to come. The Organization, stimulated 
by the United States, and used here for its own purposes by the 
Soviet Union, which was concurrently violating every obligation 
of the Charter in Hungary, developed an energy which must 
have been totally unexpected by Britain and France, whose justi- 
fication for taking the law into their own hands was the weak- 
ness which it had all too often displayed. 

Even a cursory glance back over the history of the Suez 
problem to 1948 makes it impossible to say that either Israel 
or Britain and France had not seriously tried for a peaceful 
solution. The record, moreover, provided more than a little 
ground for suspecting that further reliance on gentle means 
would result in nothing but time for Colonel Nasser and the 
Russians to build up a position of command in an area so vital 
to the strategy and the economy of Western Europe. 
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The trouble dates back to the war between Israel and the 
Arab League. As a belligerent, Egypt claimed the right, despite 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888, to stop Israeli shipping 
and cargoes passing through the canal. Even after the armistice 
of February 24, 1949, she continued this obstruction since, as 
she could argue with technical correctness, the state of war 
had not come to an end. In vain Israel urged clauses in the 
convention laying down and repeating the rule that the canal 
shall remain open in peace and war to the ships of all nations. 
Successive Egyptian governments insisted that Article 10 sub- 
ordinated all these clauses to their right to take any measures 
that they “might find it necessary to take to assure by their own 
forces the defence of Egypt and the maintenance of public 
order.” Their case would have been almost unanswerable if 
Article 11 had not immediately followed with its provision that 
any measures taken under Article 10 “shall not interfere with 
the free use of the canal.” They tried to get round this prohibi- 
tion by contending that, while the convention guarantees liberty 
of use even to belligerents, this means only belligerents not at 
war with Egypt. Apart from Egypt and its more devoted 
friends, the argument carried little conviction. Israel has on 
several occasions referred the dispute to the United Nations and 
has in her favour no less than three resolutions of the Security 
Council calling on Egypt to stop interfering with Israeli ships 
and cargoes. Their number is in itself some indication that 
Egypt’s respect for the law of the United Nations has been 
much the same as Israel has shown in the general context of the 
armistice. 

In 1954, Egypt achieved its long-nourished ambition to oust 
Britain from the canal zone. The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 
that year provided for the complete withdrawal of Her Majesty’s 
forces within twenty months. It explicitly recognized that the 
Canal “is an integral part of Egypt.” At the same time, how- 
ever, the parties, acnowledging the international economic, com- 
mercial and strategic importance of the waterway, undertook 
to “uphold the Convention guaranteeing the freedom of naviga- 
tion of the Canal,” and Great Britain retained the right, in the 
event of attack “by an outside Power” on one of the Arab 
League States or on Turkey, to reoccupy and operate the canal 
base. The agreement was greeted with satisfaction in the 
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United States, whose representatives had taken an active part 
in bringing it about, and with deep misgivings in England, where 
a rebel group formed in the Conservative party as a standing 
protest against what it regarded as the surrender of a vital 
imperial interest. British troops were withdrawn and the base 
duly handed over to Egypt. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement did not touch the status 
of the Universal Suez Maritime Canal Company, an Egyptian 
corporation whose shares are for the greater part British- and 
French-owned. Its turn came two years later. This was the 
company that had built the canal and operated it from the 
opening of navigation in 1869, and its concession was to run 
until 1968. The convention of 1866 between the Viceroy of Egypt 
and the company explicitly provided that, being an Egyptian 
company, “it is governed by the laws and customs of the 
country.” But, though the right of states to nationalize prop- 
erty and enterprises subject to their sovereignty is no longer 
disputed in international law, Britain and France at once pro- 
tested when, on July 26, 1956, Premier Nasser proclaimed the 
nationalization of the canal company. Nasser’s declared motive 
was to obtain funds for the construction of the Aswan dam, and 
his act looked like retaliation for Washington’s withdrawal of 
its offer to help finance that project. In fact he seized a popular 
occasion for completing the process begun in 1954. The vigorous 
objection from Paris and London was based on the ground that 
this appropriation not only was an obvious violation of the vice- 
regal convention with the Company, but was also incompatible 
with the international character of the waterway recognized 
in the 1888 convention and the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 
1954, and would imperil both its security and the universal free- 
dom of navigation through it. There was some talk in Paris of 
referring the issue to the International Court of Justice, but 
the government took the view that this procedure would be too 
slow to serve in the premises. 

From the beginning, the British and French protest was 
occompanied by a rather noisy threat of force. The Mediter- 
ranean fleet was reinforced, and steps were taken to build up 
military strength on Cyprus. Egyptian accounts were blocked. 
Justification for what was commonly regarded as an attempt 
to frighten Egypt into submission was found in the flamboyantly 
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bellicose tone of Colonel Nasser’s speech announcing nationaliza- 
tion. The action taken was neither strong enough nor decided 
enough to achieve its object, if this was indeed intimidation. It 
served only to harden the Colonel in the line he had taken and 
to win him some further sympathy among allies and neutrals. 

At this stage, the United States was in full agreement with 
Britain and France on the principles and interests at stake, 
though not on the threat of force. The unwillingness of Wash- 
ington to commit itself to force even if Egypt persisted in 
defiance was from the first a curb that aroused misgivings in 
England and resentment in France. On August 2 the three 
governments issued a joint statement from London setting out 
the objections already mentioned and announcing that a con- 
ference of states that were either parties to the 1888 convention 
or major users of the canal would be convened in that capital. 
Egypt refused the invitation, but twenty-two states were repre- 
sented. The meeting went on from August 16 to 23 and drew 
up a plan of international control approved by eighteen of the 
participating delegations. Operation, maintenance and develop- 
ment were to be in the hands of a Suez Canal Board, of which 
Egypt would be a member. Egypt refused to accept this pro- 
posal even as a basis of negotiation, insisting that she must 
have full control, and that nothing more than advisory powers 
must be rested in any international body that might be set up. 

A second London Conference, from September 19 to 21, 
adopted a plan for a Suez Canal Users Association which was 
to continue the search for a permanent solution and meanwhile 
to assist users by providing pilots and promoting safe and 
economical transit. The English idea was that the association 
should collect its members’ canal dues; but the final American 
version was that members might pay either the Association or 
Egypt at their option. 

The scheme was thought to have a double edge. The users 
by uniting could gain some protection against inefficient or dis- 
criminatory administration and, since the association would 
claim no powers of control but would seek to work with the 
Egyptian authorities, active obstruction on their part would 
make the case for decisive intervention conclusively clear. But, 
if there had been any real hope of Egyptian co-operation, it 
was at once blasted by Colonel Nasser, who condemned the 
proposed association as just another conspiracy to “rob Egypt of 
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the Canal and deprive her of rightful canal dues.”’ As for any 
improvement in the prospect of effective intervention, that was 
pretty well excluded by the news conference of September 13 in 
which Mr. Dulles made it plain that the United States still had 
no intention in any circumstances of “shooting its way” through 
the Canal. In Washington, increased emphasis was being placed 
on the voluntary nature of all aspects of the new plan, and in 
Britain and France the Secretary of State was being blamed for 
progressively weakening the implications of participation in it. 
By the time it was put in final form by the second London Con- 
ference, the proposed association was becoming as much a bone 
of contention as a bond of union. 

The London meetings were serious attempts to find a non- 
violent solution, not, it seems, substantially furthered by the 
Anglo-French accompaniment of threat or by the build-up on 
and about Cyprus. Increasing signs of rift between the prin- 
cipal allies on the question of eventual force stiffened Egyptian 
resistance. Meanwhile, on September 12, Britain and France 
had taken yet another step in the direction of collective settle- 
ment. They drew the attention of the Security Council of the 
United Nations to Egypt’s refusal to negotiate on the eighteen- 
Power plan as “an aggravation of the situation which, if allowed 
to continue, would constitute a manifest danger to peace and 
security.” This was not a request for action, but intimation 
that at any time collective action might become urgently neces- 
sary. Five days later, Egypt appealed to the Council. Finally, 
on September 23, Britain and France submitted the whole issue 
to that body. 

In the Council, an Anglo-French draft resolution urging Egypt 
to accept the plan proposed by the first London Conference 
was opposed by the Egyptian representative and faced with 
certain veto by the Soviet Union. Mr. Dulles persuaded the 
British and French Foreign Ministers to negotiate directly with 
Dr. Fawzi, their Egyptian counterpart, in the presence of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. In four days of secret 
meetings, Britain and France are reported to have made the 
concession that the proposed international board should exer- 
cise merely an advisory supervision, Egypt retaining adminis- 
tration and control, provided that sanctions would be applicable 
if the universal right of passage were violated. The talks ended 
not with a settlement, but with a statement of six principles of 
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settlement endorsed immediately by the Security Council. These 
stipulated free and undiscriminating transit, respect for Egyp- 
tian sovereignty, insulation of canal-operation from the poliiics 
of any country, the fixing of tolls and charges by agreement 
between Egypt and the users, allotment of a fair proportion of 
dues to development, and arbitration of any unsettled and dis- 
puted business between Egypt and the Suez Canal Company, 
with adequate provision for payment of any sums found due. 

The principles are excellent as far as they go. But they will 
call for much further disputatious definition, and the machinery 
of enforcement has still to be agreed upon. Most difficult, per- 
haps, of all the questions left outstanding is that touching the 
rights of Egypt when she is at war. The treaty governing the 
Panama Canal did not follow the Constantinople convention in 
explicitly stipulating unrestricted passage for all flags even in 
time of war. But the fact that the United States on May 23, 
1917, barred the Panama Canal to enemies of the United States 
“save with the consent of the Canal Authorities and subject to 
such rules and regulations as they may prescribe,” has not 
escaped Egyptian notice, and the argument for equal rights will 
be hard to meet. The fact that this is the very question from 
which the conflict arose indicates how far we still are from 
settlement. 

In the fortnight after these principles were formulated, no 
advance had been made towards their translation into practice. 
On October 30 Israel launched its drive into the Sinai Peninsula. 
The Security Council, convened in haste, took up a draft resolu- 
tion offered by the United States. Noting the violation of the 
armistice, the text called upon Israel to withdraw its forces 
immediately, and upon all members to refrain from force in the 
area. The resolution was vetoed by Britain and France. The 
next day, after Egypt’s rejection of an ultimatum, Anglo-French 
forces began the softening-up bombardment preliminary to an 
invasion. 

The Israeli attack afforded so splendid an occasion for inter- 
vention in the name of peace in general and the security of a 
great international waterway in particular that the suspicion 
was inevitably mooted of pre-arrangement by the three govern- 
ments. Such Machiavellian collusion is unnecessary to explain 
Israel’s conduct. This was by no means the first time that the 
young nation had been found in bold violation of the armistice, 
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and on this occasion the provocation by the Egyptian fedayeen 
seems to have been particularly ominous. As Mr. Bevan ob- 
served in the House of Commons, the British government’s state- 
ments of motive have shifted from saving the canal, checking 
the Soviet build-up in the Middle East and preventing a general 
explosion there, to galvanizing the United Nations into effective 
action. In any event the danger was real that battle would be 
joined on the canal, with indefinite stoppage of traffic and for- 
midable risks to structure and installations, and there was the 
dire possibility that, if hostilities were not swiftly halted, they 
would involve the whole area on which England and Western 
Europe depend for oil, and might even expand into general war. 
To recognize these facts is by no means to conclude that the 
Anglo-French action did not multiply both risks. But govern- 
ments are composed of human beings; the pressure for a show 
of strength in the grand old manner was only less in London 
than in Paris; and human patience and nerves had been worn 
thin by months of laborious futility in the search for peaceful 
settlement. At this stage, the immediate fate of the canal 
may have counted for less than the attractions of the chance 
to cut an ambitious and truculent Colonel Nasser down to size. 


Days of anxiety have burnt the sequel into our memories. 
Many factors other than an objective concern for peace entered 
into the voting in the Security Council and General Assembly; 
but, discounting all that, there could hardly have been a more 
emphatic expression of world opinion (which will always be 
shaped by varying interests) than the series of resolutions call- 
ing for a cease-fire and immediate withdrawal of forces. Rein- 
forced by threats from Moscow to “crush the aggressors by 
force,” it was sufficient to secure Israeli, British and French 
compliance. Weak as the United Nations has been, this was 
the second occasion when great-Power troops were withdrawn 
from invaded territory in response to its proceedings. Doubt- 
less, among other Soviet satisfactions in the turn of events, the 
thought of reversing the roles played ten years ago in regard to 
Iran was not altogether absent. A large factor in the measure 
of success achieved by the United Nations was the decision, on 
Mr. Pearson’s motion in the General Assembly, to organize a 
United Nations force “to secure and supervise the cessation of 
hostilities.” In spite of the explicitly limited purpose of this 
force, the British government was able to find in it at least a 
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face-saving approach to the position already taken by Sir 
Anthony Eden, namely that military operations would be halted 
if and when a United Nations force capable of safeguarding 
the international interests in the area moved in. 

It has been suggested that violation of the Charter by two 
of the powers most counted upon to support it crippled the 
United Nations in its vain effort to check the atrocious Soviet 
repression of revolt in Hungary. Clearly it reduced the moral 
elevation on which this endeavour could proceed. But there is 
little reason to believe either that the Russians would not have 
acted as they did, or that the United Nations could have done 
more than it did, if the attack on Egypt had not divided the 
West. 

However the account may stand on that score, it cannot yet 
be said that the events of the last two months have entailed 
an overall weakening of the United Nations. In all immediate 
aspects, its role in the Suez crisis has been vigorous and effec- 
tive, and the precedent may do something for the limping 
prospects of collective security through international organiza- 
tion. Hostilities were stopped, invading troops withdrawn, the 
canal zone taken over by the first genuinely international police 
force organized by the United Nations, and clearing operations 
(stubbornly resisted by Egypt as an enterprise for Anglo-French 
crews and command) begun by teams of workers recruited, 
equipped and directed by United Nations agents. In view of 
these facts it is impossible to be satisfied with the Anglo-French 
contention that nothing effective could have been done if the 
organization had not been goaded into action by an attack which 
has cost the two countries so much in terms of prestige, influence 
and economic welfare. If there had to be an attack, why was 
not the Israeli onslaught sufficient stimulus to make the General 
Assembly, led as it might then have been by Britain and France 
marching with the United States, take precisely the kind of steps 
that have in fact been taken? 

The crisis has had the result of inducing the United States 
government to formulate at last an integrated policy in the 
Middle East. Congress is to be asked for the means of further 
economic aid in the area, and for authority to employ force, if 
necessary, to arrest Soviet aggression there. In the current 
metaphor, we are preparing to fill the vacuum left by the destruc- 
tion of British influence. Steps are being taken to co-ordinate 
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the new policy with the purposes and methods of the United 
Nations. If such were the calculated objectives of Britain and 
France in the first days of November, 1956, there can be few 
parallels in history for such costly self-abnegation. 


One general lesson has surely been driven home by events in 
the last three months of 1956. Every obligation has its break- 
ing-point, and only a society with an effective monopoly of 
power can secure compliance with law. Not even the most 
respectable governments can be counted on to abide, under 
strain, by rules not clearly backed by power greater than theirs. 
The United Nations remains a voluntary association of sovereign 
states, and its strength in any given issue is to be measured by 
the power that one or more of these may see fit to exercise 
through it. Remote as it is, however, from world government, 
it has served and can serve again as a useful instrument for 
the voluntary co-ordination of power for agreed ends. Since 
the governments, supported by their peoples, have wished it so, 
it is unjust to the organization and its devoted servants to 
complain that it can do no more. 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Benjamin Shwadran* 


Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden, or covertly by other 

spokesmen involved in the current crisis, it is obvious 
that behind the more limited and immediate Suez Canal issue, as 
well as behind the general East-West crisis in the Middle East, 
there lurks the question of the fabulous oil reserves of the 
region. The oil is frequently given as both a cause and a 
reason for the crisis, and the oil is raised like a talisman to 
silence any discussion and to answer any criticism against given 
policies and practices. Some of the leaders of the Arab Middle 
Eastern countries advanced the oil of the area as a trump card 
in their demands from the Western Powers; some of the West- 
ern policymakers advanced the oil as the justification for their 
policies. In short, oil has become the key to all issues, as well 
as the answer to all arguments, although it is not the only factor 
in the Middle East crisis. An attempt will therefore be made 
here to establish the factual data, to clear up some of the con- 
fusion—intentional or unintentional—which has enveloped the 
oil issue, and to analyze the divergent interests of the different 
Middle Eastern countries bearing on the oil, on the one hand, 
and the separate interests and policies of the Great Powers, 
on the other hand. It is hoped that a proper perspective of 
the role of oil in the Middle East crisis may result. 

The Middle East as an oil-producing region and as an area 
of great reserves has become increasingly significant in the last 
fifteen years. In 1920 the potential reserves of the area were 
estimated at 5,820,000,00 barrels; in 1945 E. L. DeGolyer, the 
outstanding American petroleum geologist, estimated the re- 
serves at about eighteen billion barrels; in 1956 the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineering 
estimated the reserves at 117 billion barrels, and Dr. Wallace E. 
Pratt, in a special report to the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, placed the reserves at 230 billion barrels. 
These figures, impressive in themselves, become even more sig- 
nificant in relation to world reserves. In 1949, when estimates 
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were rising staggeringly from those of 1920, the Middle East 
was considered to contain about 41 per cent. of total world 
reserves, while North America’s were put at about 38 per cent. ; 
in 1954 the estimates for the Middle East were put at 56 per 
cent.; early in 1956, according to the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineering, they were 
about 68 per cent., and according to Dr. Pratt, about 75 per 
cent.. 

Not only in estimated reserves, however, but also in actual 
production the Middle East has become important. In 1930, for 
instance, world production was 195 million tons. Of this, Middle 
East production was 6,340,000 tons, or 3.3 per cent.. In 1955, 
world production rose to 4,973,000,000 barrels and Middle East 
production was 1,167,000,000 barrels, or about 24 per cent.. 

The royalties paid to the Middle East governments and rulers 
for the oil produced have been mounting steadily and have be- 
come an important factor in the region as a whole, but more 
particularly decisive in each of the countries involved. Thus, 
in 1951, Bahrein received $3,800,000, Iran $23,300,000, Iraq 
$38,360,000, Kuwait $30,000,000, Qatar $3,800,000, and Saudi 
Arabia $155,000,000 making a total of $254,260,000. Four years 
later, in 1955, it was estimated that Bahrein received $8,050,000, 
Iran $98,409,000, Iraq $214,000,000, Kuwait $299,000,000, 
Qatar $27,000,000 and Saudi Arabia $270 million, a total of 
$916,459,000. 

These figures are impressive in themselves, but their im- 
portance is heightened when one keeps in mind the population 
in each of the respective countries listed and the ratio of the 
oil royalties to their other income. While in Iran oil revenues 
amount to about 20 to 25 per cent. of the total source of govern- 
mental income, in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait they may reach as 
high as 90 to 100 per cent.. Furthermore, in addition to direct 
royalty payments, the oil-producing countries have benefited in- 
directly from the oil industry—in term of investment, expendi- 
tures on local products, employment, wages, and economic and 
other projects undertaken by the oil companies. It has been 
estimated that in 1954 the cumulative gross interest of the 
various companies in property, plant and equipment was ap- 
proximately $2,200,000,000. 


ex 
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Moreover, the non-producing countries of the area have also 
derived incomes from the oil industry—Syria, Lebanon and 
Jordan from the pipe-lines running through their territories, 
and Egypt from Suez Canal tolls from the oil tankers. The 
rising magnitude of the importance of petroleum cargo through 
the Suez Canal is illustrated by the following statistics. In the 
years 1933-1937 the annual average tonnage of cargo, other than 
petroleum, in both directions, was twenty-three million tons, 
and petroleum accounted for an additional five and one-half mil- 
lion tons; in 1955 general cargo was about thirty-nine million 
tons, petroleum sixty-nine million tons. Thus the Middle East 
formed a more or less close petroleum unit between the countries 
and sheikdoms producing the oil and the countries transporting 
it. The degree to which each country depended on its oil in- 
come, however, varied from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, which 
were almost completely dependent on it, to Iraq, which depended 
on it in large measure, to Egypt, which derived comparatively 
little revenue from this source. 

The other side of the picture was equally impressive. The 
West, through the major eight international petroleum com- 
panies: the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (now known as the 
British Petroleum Company), Royal Dutch-Shell Petroleum Com- 
pany, Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Socony-Mobil Oil Company, Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, Standard Oil Company of California, and the Texas Oil Com- 
pany, has been exploiting the oil resources of the area in ever- 
increasing measure. The ease of production, the quality of the 
oil, the plenitude of the wells, the cheap labour and the compara- 
tively low royalties have brought the companies fabulous profits, 
and the investments and their profit-bearing income have be- 
come basic interests for the home governments of the com- 
panies. But what is perhaps equally important, the Middle East 
supplied the petroleum needs of the expanding industrial and 
military plant of Europe as well as for the economic develop- 
ment of Africa and Asia. Moreover, the oil companies extended 
their activities into the areas of transportation, refining and 
marketing, and this gave them practical control, monopolistic or 
otherwise, of the world petroleum markets. 

No attempt can be made, for obvious reasons, to calculate the 
extent of the profits of the various companies operating in the 
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Middle East, but one small fact may reveal the possible size of 
their revenues. The agreement between the Arabian-American 
Oil Company and Saudi Arabia calls for a 50-50 profit-sharing 
arrangement on the production of crude. King Saud’s royalties 
in 1955 were estimated at $270 million. Arabian-American pro- 
fited at least equally from production (although the basis of 
calculating profits from production of crude was not entirely in 
the King’s favour), in addition to its profits on transportation, 
refining and marketing. The following is a rough estimate of 
gross profits from Middle Eastern operations of the eight major 
companies during the year 1955: 




















British Petroleum Company $ 434,391,000 
Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles eccccceccessssseesee 106,089,000 
Gulf Oil Corporation 173,474,000 
Royal Dutch-Shell Company 192,664,000 
Socony-Mobil Oil Company 117,610,000 
Standard Oil Company of California 00.0... 170,205,000 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey .ncccccccscssss 235,188,000 
The Texas Oil Company 170,205,000 

IEE: achcschigiinbintitiens $1,599,826,000 


The dependence of the Western states on Middle East oil, 
both in terms of home consumption and in terms of revenue, also 
differs from state to state. Great Britain depends very heavily 
on Middle East oil for home consumption—to the extent of 80 
per cent. of its total petroleum imports—and equally as heavily 
on the revenue derived from the sale of Middle East oil in world 
markets. Middle East oil accounts for 43 per cent. of French 
oil imports for home consumption. The United States, on the 
other hand, though its companies today own the largest share 
of Middle East oil concessions', does not depend on the oil of 
the area for home consumption, in spite of the fact that Middle 
East oil forms 25 per cent. of total United States’ imports. 
(Interestingly enough, the United States’ petroleum exports 
exactly equal its imports from the Middle East.) Nevertheless, 
the American oil companies, because of their enormous profits 

1. Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, 100 per cent. each; Kuwait, 50 per cent.; 


Iraq and all other concessions of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 23.75 
per cent.; and Iran, 40 per cent. 
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(even though they are not a decisive element in the economy of 
the country) have had a far-reaching influence on American 
Middle East policy. 

In order to appreciate the policies pursued by the Middle 
Eastern states, as well as by the Great Powers, we must clarify 
the divergent interests of the different states and their methods 
of pursuing these interests. 

Two major issues, neither of which has ever been sufficiently 
clarified, have bedevilled the oil question in particular, and the 
Middle East problem in general. One is the question of oil 
supply. The American public and the world at large have been 
told over and over that the great American oil reserves were 
dwindling rapidly and that the world would become more and 
more dependent on Middle East oil. To substantiate this as- 
sertion it was pointed out that the United States was importing 
Middle East oil, and that Western Europe was importing about 
80 per cent. of its petroleum needs from the Middle East. In 
order to preserve the dwindling resources of the United States 
and guarantee the supply of oil in time of peace as well as in 
time of war, the point was constantly stressed that the avail- 
ability of Middle East oil must become the cardinal aspect of 
American oil policy and American foreign policy. This implied 
not only that concessions in the Middle East must be obtained to 
guarantee supplies for Western use, but that American com- 
panies must obtain these concessions exclusively, even limiting 
British interests. 

What was never established was whether the United States 
was actually running out of oil. The cry of America’s dwindling 
supplies was raised right after World War I and during and 
after World War II when tremendous quantities of oil and oil 
products were consumed by the war machine. But paradoxically, 
the nearer the United States seemed to be approaching the 
end of its petroleum resources, according to the predictions, 
the greater American reserves became. This, of course, was no 
mystery. The new discoveries, the better and more scientific 
methods used to determine reserves, resulted in a constant up- 
marking of the reserves, and the more oil that was produced 
and consumed the greater became the reserves. 

A few facts will help to dispel the fear of the dwindling of 
the American supply. The American Petroleum Institute, the 
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most conservative of estimators, gave the figure of proved re- 
serves on December 31, 1954, as 29.6 billion barrels. In 1947, 
however, L. G. Weeks estimated that exclusive of the continental 
shelves, reserves in the United States would total 110 billion 
barrels. In 1952, P. R. Schultz estimated that the ultimate oil 
reserves of the continental shelves would add another thirty 
billion barrels. Realizing that with the present methods only 
between thirty and forty per cent. of the oil in the ground is 
recovered, but that the newer and better methods which are 
constantly being perfected make greater recoveries possible, our 
estimates of proven reserves would have to become even greater. 
In fact, in 1955 Paul D. Torrey declared that the method of 
obtaining oil through fluid injection into the wells increased re- 
coverable reserves from existing United States fields by eleven 
billion barrels. Torrey stated that significant improvements in 
the recoverability process would place the ultimate reserves of 
the United States at three hundred billion barrels. 

These estimates do not include the vast petroleum resources 
which can be derived from shale. According to one authority, 
the United States has shale resources which could produce 
one thousand billion barrels of petroleum, and that 125 billion 
barrels could be economically recoverable with improved techni- 
ques and experience. Another authority declared that forty- 
five billion barrels were definitely recoverable at present market 
prices with existing techniques. 

From these few facts it would appear that the cry that the 
United States was about to run out of oil, and that Middle East 
oil must be retained and made available to guarantee adequate 
supplies, is far from justified. One is therefore forced to con- 
clude that the huge profits made by the American companies 
operating in the Middle East were their primary consideration 
for exploiting the Middle Eastern oil fields. 

For the British and the French the situation is quite different. 
They do not have any alternative resources to the Middle East; 
their economies could not permit them to depend on American 
dollar oil; neither would they want to be exclusively dependent 
on the United States for their oil, nor would they want to lose 
the revenue which they derive from the Middle East oil. Hence, 
the divergent policies of the three great Western Powers. 

The British saw in the rise of the present ruler of Egypt, 
Gamal Abd an Nasser, the greatest danger to their very existence. 
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They felt that they must guarantee the flow of the oil from the 
Middle East; that they must not allow the situation to dete- 
riorate to such a state that they would be placed at the mercy 
of the whim of some Arab dictator. They felt that they were 
fast losing their position in the Middle East under the relentless 
pressure of the Arabs, who were in some measures supported 
by the Americans, and that with the rise of Nasser, under the 
guidance of the Kremlin, they were about to lose their oil. They 
therefore embarked on a policy which had two objectives: to 
weaken Nasser and thus reduce the Soviet influence and hold 
on the Middle East; and, on the other hand, to build up Iraq— 
one of the major British oil sources in the area—as the leader 
in the Middle East against Egypt. Though the Bagdad Pact 
was supposed to have been the brainchild of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles as a means of protecting the area against 
Russian encroachment, it was adopted by the British as the best 
means of achieving the above-mentioned aims. In final analysis, 
the British believed that the major danger to their Middle East 
oil supplies was the ruler of Egypt. 

The French, on their part, while vitally interested in the oil 
supplies from the area, had no political interest or objectives. 
They did not want to see the Bagdad Pact emerge as a new Arab 
front which would only serve British interests and which would 
complicate their own position in North Africa and the inter- 
national situation by directly challenging the Soviet Union. They 
were willing to act with the British to reduce the ruler of Egypt 
to size, if not to bring him down completely, for it was he who 
was endangering their Middle East oil and their general position 
by instigating the people of North Africa in their struggle 
against France. But they were not willing to advance the 
Bagdad Pact, they wanted no new Arab grouping whatsoever, 
and were quite satisfied with the waning of the Arab League. 

The Americans, primarily concerned with profits and with 
keeping the Soviet Union from entering the area, had still an- 
other approach. Their feeling was that the danger in the Middle 
East did not stem from Russian penetration through Arab sus- 
ceptibility to Communist wooing, but from Western policies and 
measures that might antagonize the Arab leaders and drive 
them into the Soviet orbit. The Americans believed that the 
Arab countries were basically well disposed toward the West 
and that every measure adopted must be directed to conciliate 
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them so that they would stay with the West. They were there- 
fore determined not to join the Bagdad Pact, which in the eyes 
of Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia was not a means of protection 
against the Soviet Union, but an instrument for promoting Iraq 
as the leader of the Arab world against King Saud, the dynastic 
enemy of the ruling house of Hashem, and the rising power of 
the ruler of Egypt, and for facilitating new Western entrench- 
ment in the area. In the opinion of the Americans the only way 
to guarantee the flow of Middle East oil was by granting con- 
cessions to the Arabs and avoiding any measures which would 
arouse suspicion and antagonism. 

In the nationalization of the Suez Canal by Gamal Abd an 
Nasser, the British and French saw a clear determination on 
the part of Egypt’s ruler to make himself master of the area. 
They were convinced that if Nasser were successful in nationaliz- 
ing the canal, and if he became the sole arbiter of commercial 
movements through it, he would soon start to press, not without 
Soviet guidance, for the nationalization of the oil resources of 
the Middle East. The United States thought otherwise. It 
saw in Nasser’s act an attempt to rid himself of Western in- 
fluence and Western “colonialism”; here was an issue which 
could and should be solved peacefully, by negotiation. Because 
of the basic American system of foreign economic exploitation 
through non-political control, the American oil companies and 
policymakers believed that they could retain their concessions 
and make their profits even if Nasser nationalized the canal. 
They failed to see the Soviet influence behind the anti-Western 
measures adopted by the ruler of Egypt. 

A great deal of speculation has been advanced about Russia’s 
Middle East oil objectives. A study of the Soviet Union’s Middle 
East oil policies in the last thirty-five years, together with an 
analysis of geographic factors, would indicate that the Soviet 
aim was a negative one; to deny the oil to the West both in time 
of peace and war rather than to get the oil for its own purposes. 
The Soviet Union successfully prevented Western penetration 
into northern Iran, which it considered part of its defence peri- 
meter, but it never attempted to exploit the oil of this region 
for itself. In fact, because of that, the northern Iranian oil 
fields remain unexploited to this very day. 

The physical difficulties of transporting oil from the Middle 
East to the Soviet Union either by pipeline or tanker, the question 
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of world markets, and the cash requirements for royalty pay- 
ments would eliminate any direct attempt by the Soviet Union 
to take over the Middle Eastern oil fields and operate them com- 
mercially. Furthermore, even if the objective odds could be 
overcome, Russia would still not be able to operate the oil fields 
against Western opposition. 

The Soviet Union’s policy would then seem to be to arouse 
the Middle Eastern countries and to create such conditions in 
the area as to make it impossible for the Western Powers to 
exploit the oil, thereby causing basic difficulties in Western 
Europe as well as chaotic conditions in the Middle East itself 
which could only redound to Russia’s advantage. Soviet at- 
tempts to enter the international oil markets on a competitive 
basis would clearly imply that it does not need the Middle East 
oil for its own purposes or even for the needs of the Communist 
bloc. 

The second issue which affected the oil policies of the Western 
Powers has been the constant fear that the Arabs, should 
Western policy become offensive to them, would deny their oil 
to the West. Such an eventuality would be disastrous to West- 
ern Europe in terms of oil, and to the American companies in 
terms of their profits. 

This fear seems to be even more misleading than the fear of 
American shortage. To begin with, it should be remembered 
that Iranian oil would not be involved in such a possible threat, 
since the Iranians are not part of the Arab League and have 
never disputed the West’s Middle East policy. Should there 
ever be a break between the Arabs and the West—regardless of 
some basic differences between Iran and the West, and these 
were never on the plane of Arab discontent—Iran would continue 
supplying oil to the West in accordance with her agreement 
with the international consortium. 

Furthermore, when the statement is made that the Arabs 
might deny the oil to the West, it is never specified which Arabs 
are involved. The two major Arab oil-producing countries, 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq, have never, even in the tensest moments 
of crisis between the Arabs and the West (after the partition of 
Palestine in 1947 and following the French-British invasion of 
Egypt in 1956) as much as hinted that they would use their oil 
to force the West to grant Arab demands. For many years the 
Arab League has tried to bring the Middle East oil within the 
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orbit of its weapons, but both Iraq and Saudi Arabia—both, 
incidentally, founding members—have persistently avoided any 
involvement of their oil. It was Syria and Egypt, with the least 
vital interest in that oil, that urged, agitated, taunted and 
challenged, thus far to no avail, the oil-producing countries, in 
particular Iraq and Saudi Arabia, to use their oil as a trump 
card in the Arab struggle with the West. 

The question of oil has sharpened the inter-Arab struggle. 
Egypt herself is not an oil exporter; her income from oil trans- 
portation through the canal has not been too decisive; she stands 
to lose nothing in risking the oil of Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. She would not be too concerned with the repercussions 
on the economic and political situations in Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
resulting from an oil stoppage. On the other hand, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Iraq, so heavily dependent on their oil revenues, 
are determined not to risk their oil for Arab political adventures 
which would only advance Egypt’s prestige and position. On the 
contrary, they are convinced that the cash revenue from the oil, 
which can be obtained only from the West, gives them the 
advantage and position in the Arab world which they hold today, 
and they would not, if they could help themselves, give it up to 
become subordinates of Nasser. 

In view of the available petroleum resources in the United 
States, Central and South America, and perhaps the as yet un- 
tapped resources in Canada, the Arab oil-producing countries are 
much more desperately in need of the income the West can give 
them for their oil and of the latter’s ability to transport, use and 
market it than the West, as a whole, is in need of the Middle East 
oil. It is because they realize this that, despite all the propa- 
ganda to the contrary, the Arab states—that is, the oil-producing 
states—have never threatened the West with an oil stoppage. 

To be sure, the flow of Middle East oil is subject to inter- 
ruption on the part of the non-producing countries, especially 
Syria, through whose territory pass the pipelines. This brings 
us to the real danger to the stoppage of oil, as far as the Arabs 
are concerned. 

Egypt, as we said above, has been very anxious to use the oil 
for political pressure. Until now she has failed to prevail on 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia to throw in their oil in the struggle with 
the West. Nasser has, however, succeeded in mobilizing Syria, 
which is also under strong Soviet influence, not only against the 
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West but also against Iraq, the protagonist of the Bagdad Pact, 
and for a time he even succeeded in lining up Saudi Arabi against 
the Pact. Syria, against strong Iraqi warnings, began to tamper 
with the pipeline and pumping stations of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company and stopped the flow of Iraqi oil. King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia recognized the danger to his income from Egyptian 
adventurer, and despite his dynastic enmity for the royal house 
of Iraq, closed ranks with Iraq against Nasser in order to assure 
the flow of the oil. 

Should Nasser, not without open support from the Soviet 
Union and unwitting assistance from the United States, emerge 
successful in his struggle with the Western Powers, his prestige 
will rise in the Arab world and neither Premier Nuri es-Said of 
Iraq nor King Saud of Saudi Arabia will be able to supress the 
pro-nationalization elements in their own countries, or the pro- 
nationalization sentiment in the Arab world. The result will not 
only be a denial of the oil to the West, but the complete elimina- 
tion of all Western influence, including that of the United States, 
from the Middle East and the domination of the area by the 
Soviet Union. 








DE-STALINIZATION: TEMPORARY TACTIC 
OR LONG TERM TREND? 
Frederick C. Barghoorn* 


his death were bound to be immense. The inevitable mystery 

in all political power, was especially profound in the murk of 
Stalin’s Russia. And yet, although the autocrat’s “collective” 
successors, especially the cocky extrovert Khrushchev, acted less 
secretively than the dread “vozhd” (Fuehrer), his death prob- 
ably made it more difficult to analyze the Kremlin’s policy. To 
be sure, the perspectives on which most Soviet specialists were 
in agreement have been justified. Serious students knew that 
difficult adjustments, possibly convulsions, would follow the 
dictator’s death. None predicted, and perhaps none could have 
fully foreseen the sensational tempo of ‘“de-Stalinization”’ in the 
Soviet Union, the “national Communist’? movement in Poland, 
and the anti-communist revolution in Hungary. 

Today there is some fear of “re-Stalinization.” I doubt if a 
quick, undisguised relapse to the psychotic, terroristic pattern 
of the late Stalin era is the most likely Soviet reaction to the 
Hungarian revolution. Great despots like Stalin do not quickly 
establish themselves. His successors are mostly men in their 
sixties who would like to avoid repetition of Stalin’s political 
cannibalism. As long as they are in office, they have the strong- 
est motive, namely, self-preservation, for seeing to it that “col- 
lective leadership” rather than autocracy armed with terror 
should prevail at the center of political power. But is this 
possible? Can there be a gradual, selective, “normalization” of 
Stalin’s “revolution from above”? Can the centralized Soviet 
state function long without a dictator? My guess is that the 
long-term trend in Russia, despite recent discouraging develop- 
ments, is toward “liberalization,” “socialist legality,” increasing, 
but by Western standards depressingly limited, intellectual free- 
dom, and a slightly more humane and rational order. Political 
freedom, which Russia has never enjoyed, even in 1905-1914, 
will probably remain indefinitely beyond the horizon. This pro- 
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cess will be slow and tortuous, and there may be a partial relapse 
into Stalinism or even some sort of military dictatorship, along 
the way. 

Khruschev wanted to convince the Soviet people, and also 
the outside world, that the “new” Soviet Union possessed the 
virtues which they had long attributed to “socialism” but had 
changed Kremlin policies which led to the Korean War, the 
terrorization of creative workers and industrial executives and to 
apathy, discontent and fear throughout the Soviet empire. The 
ebullient Khrushchev could exploit “de-Stalinization” more suc- 
cessfully than others because of his personality and because he 
was never as close to the Stalinist inner circle as Beria, Molotov 
or Malenkov. Ironically however, Khrushchev’s policy has been 
in some ways more “Stalinist” than that of Malenkov. 

I recall that in 1945, while I was on the staff of the American 
Embassy in Moscow, there was a widespread belief among diplo- 
mats that a cabal of the above three were the real makers of 
Soviet policy. Adjustments of influence occur constantly in the 
decision-making bodies of all governments, including the most 
democratic. Even when working most smoothly, the post-Stalin 
leadership has always contained elements of conflict as well as 
of consensus. 

What were the main features of “de-Stalinization” as of 
December, 1956? Which aspects of Stalin’s system were modi- 
fied, and which persisted? What were some of the motives and 
circumstances connected with each phase? Let us glance at 
events prior to February, 1956, when Khrushchev, in his famous 
speech, no longer secret after dissemination by the U.S. State 
Department, unleashed forces difficult to control. The destruc- 
tion of Beria was perhaps the most important event of the first 
year or two after the death of Stalin. Stalin had ruled by co- 
ordinating, at the same time balancing, against one another, the 
Party, police and army. 

The weakening of the police, while popular, especially among 
bureaucrats, intellectuals and military leaders, was potentially 
dangerous. Barring a new Stalin-type leadership with monopoly 
control over the police, Beria’s elimination necessitated increased 
reliance upon the Party functionaries and the military. But a 
one-man leadership was out of the question, at least for a time, 
and an attempt was made to enlist the support of the Soviet 
population, especially the élite elements. Perhaps Beria at- 
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tempted to set himself up as a new Stalin in the period between 
March 5, 1958, and his arrest, following the East German up- 
rising, in June. Khrushchev, and others who had reason to envy 
or to fear Malenkov, may have believed that Stalin’s intelligent, 
inscrutible, former secretary might intrigue his way into a 
position of supreme power that would endanger their lives. 
A decisive event of 1953, second in importance to Beria’s arrest, 
was Malenkov’s resignation in March from his position as rank- 
ing member of the Party Secretariat. In September, Khrushchev 
was confirmed as First Secretary of the Central Committee, but 
without Stalin’s title of General Secretary. 

As chairman of the Council of Ministers, the suave Malenkov 
made minor but significant adjustments both at home and abroad. 
His major innovation was in economic policy. He promised 
“abundance” of goods and services within two or three years. 
He made a considerable, although not fundamental reduction in 
the traditional emphasis on production of consumer goods as 
against capital goods, heavy industry and military hardware. 
In the meantime, Khrushchev led a campaign to rejuvenate the 
ossified Party bureaucracy and to revive enthusiasm for the 
“revoluntionary” principles of “Leninism.” He also took spectacu- 
lar and risky initiatives in agriculture, the most important being 
the campaign begun in 1954 to bring under cultivation the Soviet 
dust bowl in Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

Prior to February, 1956, Soviet doctrine gradually, jerkily, 
de-emphasized Stalin, but the man and his doctrines were not 
repudiated. Those evils of the Soviet system, which were ad- 
mitted, were blamed on Beria. This was the position taken by 
Khrushchev and Bulganin when they made their Canossa-like 
pilgrimage to Belgrade in May and June, 1955. For many 
reasons, among which Tito’s demands undoubtedly played an 
important part, it was eventually decided to criticize publicly 
some aspects of Stalinism and to alter drastically the image of 
Stalin as noble character, supremely wise statesman, and one of 
the three or four greatest Marxist theoreticians. One of the 
most curious developments of our time was the collaboration 
between Khrushchev and Tito in this dangerous enterprise. 

A comparison between “de-Stalinization” in the Soviet Union 
and in the Communist countries of Eastern Europe reveals para- 
doxes extreme even for the communist world. Although in many 
respects less “advanced” than some other members of the “socia- 
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list commonwealth,” as Moscow has increasingly referred to its 
“camp” since the death of Stalin, Russia took the lead in “de- 
Stalinization” and its accompanying “liberalization.” Particu- 
larly until the Poznan riots at the end of June, 1956, but even 
after this alarming warning, the Soviet leadership, spurred by 
an impatient Tito, mixed pleas and threats in an effort to project 
the “new look” to the countries of East Central Europe. Shortly 
after the twentieth Party Congress political analysts in the West 
perceived that Khrushchev was playing with fire in his rapid 
“de-Stalinization.” The Khrushchevian tempo was especially 
dangerous in Eastern Europe because communism had been 
established in this area far more by Red Army bayonets than by 
social revolution. Moreover, in certain countries, especially 
Hungary and Poland, but also in Bulgaria, for example, there 
were “national communist” factions within the ruling communist 
Parties. “National communist” leaders, such as Kostov in 
Bulgaria, or Rajk in Hungary, had been executed, at Stalin’s 
behest, in 1949. In Poland, the principal non Kremlin-trained 
communist, Gomulka, had been imprisoned, but had escaped 
execution. 

Why did Krushchev inaugurate in February, 1956, a bold, 
even risky phase of “de-Stalinization”? Several factors, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, may be identified. There was 
continued need to assure the top men in Party, government and 
army that there would be no return to full-scale Stalinism. 
Perhaps there was competition in the Kremlin for personal ad- 
vantages associated with a firm stand against a relapse into 
Stalinism. It is even possible that some role was played by a 
“crisis of conscience’ among Party leaders, based on revulsion 
against the horrors perpetrated by Stalin, and a desire to achieve 
“respectability.” It would be naive to attribute excessive im- 
portance to this factor, but it might also be a mistake to assume 
that even the Soviet leadership is devoid of normal feelings of 
guilt. 

An important factor was the desire to increase Soviet effici- 
ency and productivity. Many 1956 articles in the major Central 
Committee magazines, Kommunist and Partiinaya zhizn (Party 
Life), expressed concern regarding inefficiency caused by exces- 
sive centralization and bureaucratic duplication. Another import- 
ant aspect of “de-Stalinization,’”’ was increased access for Soviet 
scientists and engineers to foreign publications. Accompanying 
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this was a partial reopening of Russia to foreigners, particularly 
in scientific and technical fields. Like other aspects of ‘“de- 
Stalinization,” this limited renewal of contact with the non- 
Soviet world was beneficial but risky. Tsarist Russia, Japan, and 
other countries have found it difficult to exchange, or borrow, 
technology without exchanging or borrowing ideas. 

There was also a need for a “new look” in Soviet foreign 
policy. As John Kautsky shows in his study, Moscow and the 
Communist Party of India, Soviet foreign policy since 1949 has 
increasingly been based upon “neo-Maoism.” This is, essentially, 
a strategy of anti-Americanism. It consists in uniting all dis- 
contented elements, including business and professional groups, 
if possible, against American “monopolists” and their foreign 
“agents.” At the twentieth Congress, the Soviet leadership 
came out more unreservedly for this flexible policy than ever 
before. 

This policy was adopted partly because the anti-colonialist 
revolution of the underdeveloped countries seemed to give Mos- 
cow so many opportunities to exploit. It was felt, too, that since 
Russia had moved nearer to parity in super weapons, there was 
less danger than before of all-out war. Of course, this kind of 
policy is expensive. It requires vast expenditures for propa- 
ganda and for economic and military assistance to underdeveloped 
areas. The Soviet Union was drawn into this competition because 
of the success of American foreign aid policy. Probably one 
factor in the victory of Krushchev over Malenkov was realiza- 
tion by the Party leadership that Russia could not pursue an 
ambitious, adventuristic foreign policy without scrapping 
Malenkov’s program of “abundance.” 

The foreign policy enunciated by Khrushchev, Shepilov and 
others at the twentieth Party Congress seemed to exude con- 
fidence. Amazing statements were made regarding the pros- 
pects of world communism. Many boasts of Khrushchev himself, 
including his assertion at a party in honour of Gomulka in 
Moscow, that the communists “will bury” capitalism, might be 
cited as evidence of Soviet confidence, tinged, however, with 
anxiety. A suprisingly detailed blueprint for conquest of the 
world by “parliamentary” means was published by A. I. Sobolev 
in Kommunist, No. 14, 1956. This article stated that the instal- 
lation of communism in the United States would be easy, because 
by the time it took place the United States would be “sur- 
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rounded” by “socialist” countries. Is it conceivable that 
Khrushchev dreamed that a “socialist” Canada, and Mexico, 
might one day be called upon to help “liberate’’ the United 
States? 

If this policy were to be implemented with maximum effec- 
tiveness, it would be necessary to eliminate from the foreign 
image of the Soviet Union the barbarity associated with Stalin. 
Medieval practices, such as the assigning of detectives to trail 
foreign ambassadors, had to be abandoned. It seemed expedient 
to open doors to foreign visitors. I was one of three thousand 
Americans who visited the Soviet Union in 1956. Superficially, 
there was improvement in the methods of Soviet tourism. There 
was, for example, no searching of luggage at borders. It was 
easier to make contact with officials than it had been during my 
years of service in the Embassy. But this was still not a fully 
“normal” pattern. Most visas were limited to thirty days; and 
many, usually somewhat disguised, efforts were made to limit 
spontaneous contact with ordinary Soviet people. 

“De-Stalinization” combined real changes of policy with dis- 
simulation. The “new look” was considerably more “look” than 
“new.” A key word in the Soviet political vocabulary continued 
to be “monolithism.” While Soviet officials received “bourgeois” 
visitors with gracious hospitality, they bristled or acted evasive 
if foreigners questioned any of the sacred dogmas of ‘“Marxism- 
Leninism.” During my visit, I had spirited ideological argu- 
ments with Soviet officials. Two Pravda editors told me, “Just 
because we believe in coexistence does not mean that we will 
stop criticizing you.” 

I believe that Soviet belligerence and dogmatism serve, to a 
certain extent, to mask doubts about the outcome of the ideo- 
logical struggle, especially among Soviet youths, and perhaps 
more important, about the possibility of achieving justice or 
happiness under communism. During my journey I had several 
conversations with Soviet youths which revealed scepticism and 
irreverence regarding official doctrine. In the summer and fall 
of 1956 Kommunist and Partiinaya zhizn frequently asserted 
that coexistence of two social systems should not be interpreted 
as a truce in the struggle between bourgeois and socialist ideo- 
logies. 

That these warnings reflected concern about the dangers of a 
liberal interpretation of ‘“de-Stalinization,” and of too free con- 
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tact with Westerners, was indicated by a statement in Kom- 
munist, No. 12, for August, 1956. V. Moskovski, in an article 
entitled, “Important tasks of Party Propaganda,” asserted that 
“the reactionary circles of the West” will utilize every means to 
“influence the consciousness of backward people” in the Soviet 
Union, and called upon members of the Party to display an ir- 
reconcilable attitude to every “manifestation of bourgeois ide- 
ology.” Soviet newspapers published articles warning Russians 
that foreign tourists were likely to be “imperialist” spies. 

In many ways “de-Stalinization” was intended to be limited. 
However, Khrushchev and his friends proposed, but others, in- 
cluding Tito, disposed. To be sure, the moment came in November, 
1956, when even Tito began, perhaps, to wonder whether or not 
he had helped to unleash a Frankenstein. The arrest of Milovan 
Djilas, the Yugoslav advocate of a two-party system, on Novem- 
ber 19 and the Soviet denunciation of Tito for “meddling” in 
the affairs of Eastern European communist parties, may have 
marked the end of more than one political friendship and the 
beginning of new phases, in the development of Soviet “de- 
Stalinization” and of Titoist “national communism.” Yugoslav 
fears that Moscow was returning to Stalinism were stirred by 
Soviet abduction of Imre Nagy and by the apparently increasing 
influence of Molotov and Malenkov. 

Khrushchev’s reapprochement with Tito, begun with the 
Belgrade declaration of June 2, 1955, and carried further with the 
Moscow declaration of June 20, 1956, was always ambiguous. 
While allied against “Stalinist remnants” in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and in defense of a social system based upon 
state control of industry, as against private enterprise, and upon 
rule by a monolithic, one-party machine, the two sides differed 
regarding the vital question of “‘separate paths to socialism.” 
The 1956 declaration, in Pravda for June 21, expressed agree- 
ment that “paths of socialist development differ in various coun- 
tries and conditions.” To Tito this statement meant acceptance 
by the Kremlin of something approaching sovereignty for the 
communist regimes of Eastern Europe. In view of his desperate 
struggle for survival from June, 1948, until March, 1953, Tito 
was especially interested in the removal of hostile influences from 
the Yugoslav borders. To Moscow it apparently had a much 
more limited meaning, confined mainly to Soviet-Yugoslav 
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One of the countries in which Khrushchev’s “secret speech” 
denouncing some of the crimes and errors of Stalin, and the 
example of Tito’s “national communism” had the greatest effect 
was Poland. There was a surge of contacts between Polish and 
Yugoslav political, economic and cultural élites in the summer 
and fall of 1956, and travelers in the two countries reported that 
Polish communist leaders regarded the Yugoslav pattern as a 
model. 

Because of Soviet exploitation, the Polish economy was near 
collapse. Discontent caused by this factor and by unbearable 
regimentation, led, as early as the autumn of 1955, to surprisingly 
open criticism by Polish communist intellectuals not only of 
Stalinism but of Leninism and even of Marxism. A similar 
situation existed in Hungary, always one of the most restless of 
the orbit countries. Beginning in the summer of 1953 a reformist 
communist government under Imre Nagy had unsuccessfully 
attempted to introduce an economic “new course,” resembling 
that of Malenkov in the Soviet Union. Nagy’s dismissal early in 
1955 apparently aroused considerable bitterness in some Hun- 
garian communist circles. 

Khrushchev’s secret speech received wider distribution in 
Eastern European communist countries than in the Soviet Union, 
at least after its publication in Washington. Extreme caution 
was displayed in the dissemination of this explosive document 
inside Russia. I found people reluctant to discuss “de-Staliniza- 
tion,’ and most other travelers with whom I talked reported 
similar caution. Nothing was published in the Soviet press re- 
garding the secret speech but a confidential letter from the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party was circulated to Party 
organizations. 

In the orbit countries the decisions of the twentieth Congress 
and Khrushchev’s speech must have seemed like a go ahead 
signal to “national communists” and “liberalizers.”’ But in most 
of these countries the leadership installed under Stalin stub- 
bornly resisted “de-Stalinization.” There are many contradictions 
and paradoxes in this situation. The most important factor 
seems to be a belief, recently criticized by Tito, that it would be 
dangerous to relax controls. In these countries, except for 
Czechoslovakia, the industrial working class is small. Moreover, 
again with the possible exception of Czechoslovakia, the Eastern 
European workers are apathetic or discontented, because of the 
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low standard of living. In most of these countries the largest 
social class is the peasantry, which has suffered from the attempts 
of the communist governments to impose collectivization. While 
politically inactive the peasantry is potentially a very dangerous 
class. This is true even in Yugoslavia, and this fact helps to 
explain why Tito has, since 1948, been cautious in his collectiviza- 
tion policy. 

We are, today, more aware of the situation in Poland and 
Hungary than in the other countries. However, as Tito warned in 
his Pula speech of November 11, 1956, there are explosive pos- 
sibilities in other communist countries. It will be interesting 
to watch developments in Bulgaria, for example. Not only is 
there probably still a Titoist faction in the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, but there is a significant record of attempts to establish 
a federation between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, which was nipped 
in the bud by the Kremlin early in 1948. To a considerable degree, 
the communist leadership in the whole area remains bound to 
Moscow by fear of a revival of German power. 

Tito has asserted that after the Poznan riots the attitude of 
the Soviet leaders toward Yugoslavia cooled. The anti-communist 
character of these disturbances, and the violently anti-com- 
munist nature of the Hungarian revolution shocked the Kremlin. 
Moscow perhaps feared that the Hungarian example might be 
contagious. It is also possible that Soviet military men, alarmed 
and angered by Hungarian defiance, forced the Kremlin’s hand. 

Unfortunately, the attack by Israel, Britain and France on 
Egypt distracted world attention from Hungary and may even 
have strengthened the hand of Stalinists in the Kremlin who 
were clamoring for brutal repression in Hungary. Nevertheless, 
Moscow suffered a severe moral defeat in Hungary, as is clear 
from indignant declarations by India, Indonesia and other Asian 
countries. The international impact of the Hungarian tragedy will 
become stronger if progress can be made toward solving the very 
difficult Arab-Israeli and Suez issues. 

The events in Eastern Europe have exposed serious contra- 
dictions in communism. It is clear that “proletarian interna- 
tionalism,” under the post-Stalin regime, as under Stalin, is a 
mask for Soviet imperialism. Soviet nationalism blights and 
destroys non-Russian national cultures. Soviet economic imperial- 
ism, expressed in Moscow’s attempt to co-ordinate the economies 
of the countries of the “socialist camp,” conflicts with the 
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national interest of these countries. Soviet military policy, em- 
bodied in the Warsaw Pact of May, 1955, fastens alien military 
control on the countries of the “communist commonwealth.” 

It is difficult to attempt partial reforms in such a situation, 
and to tinker with the ideological rationalizations upon which the 
system rests. That is what Khrushchev did with his policy of 
“de-Stalinization.” On the other hand, the Kremlin was under 
pressure to palliate the ills besetting this area. Moscow was 
caught in a vicious circle. Some observers feel that in Eastern 
Europe, and even in Russia, the Soviet regime faces increasing, 
perhaps insoluble difficulties. Stalinism has failed, but “de- 
Stalinization” is full of dangers. 

The non-Soviet world must not indulge in the cheap satisfac- 
tion of Schadenfreude. A return to an all-out Stalin policy might 
increase the danger of suicidal world war. It would bring incal- 
culable suffering to the peoples of the communist-controlled 
countries. We hope that the trend toward “normalization” and 
“liberalization” in Soviet society will not be too long interrupted. 
Can the West facilitate “liberalization” and minimize the danger 
of “re-Stalinization”? Probably it can, by deep study and analy- 
sis, by persisting in all reasonable and dignified efforts at negotia- 
tion, and increasing cultural contacts, and by reducing where 
possible the international and social tensions on which communism 


feeds. 








THE CHANGING CONCEPT 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


John Conway* 


HE occasion of a meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
"minister is always an opportunity for the organs of public 

enlightenment to devote time and space to informing their 
audience about the member nations of the Commonwealth. 
Articles about Ceylon, or radio talks about New Zealand are 
matched, in some of the more reputable journals, by discussions 
of the present state of inter-commonwealth relations. Public 
interest is aroused in the progress being made in the several 
units, and there is an awakened concern about the nature of 
inter-commonwealth communication and its effects upon rela- 
tions. The tone of such articles is usually enthusiastic and 
optimistic. It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that only 
the infrequent meetings of the Prime Ministers seem to arouse 
on the part of the press and radio this zeal which is so often 
allowed to lapse during the intervals. The revival of interest 
leads as a direct consequence to the raising of hopes in the effec- 
tiveness of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting as a 
means of strengthening world peace, or of satisfying some of the 
political ambitions of some of the participants. The eventual 
production of a colourless and platitudinous communiqué comes 
as a douche of cold water, quenching hopes and extinguishing 
ambitions; and the consequent disappointment leads to a ques- 
tioning of the validity of such conferences. An Australian news- 
paper, the Melbourne Age, for example, asks whether the results 
of such conferences are commensurate with deliberately fostered 
expectations and hopes. The communiqué’s trite observations, 
it said, might remind many of the Oxford undergraduate’s 
description of his professor’s lecture on philosophy as ‘Dim, 
mysterious glimpses into the obvious.” 

This lively sense of dissatisfaction does however lead to one 
beneficial result. It leads to a resolute discussion of what might 
be or should be expected from the meetings of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, and from thence to the handling of the subject 
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“How stands the Commonwealth to-day?”. The first observation 
which is commonly made is that the Commonwealth is in a state 
of rapid change, both in its several parts and in the relations 
between member states. The Times entitled two articles “The 
Ever-Changing Commonwealth”—though more as a comment 
upon the present situation than as a state to be striven for. 
Nevertheless this sense of speedy movement has led to a con- 
siderable number of attempts both to analyse the present nature 
of the Commonwealth as a political specimen, and also to attempt 
to look ahead to the goals it might attempt to reach. 

There were two main views which emerged from the welter of 
discussion last summer. One view is that the Commonwealth is 
a practical and functional grouping of nations, who could use 
Commonwealth machinery for the exchange of information and 
opinion between sovereign states whose purposes and policy may 
be divergent. The other view believes that the Commonwealth 
is a political, or even a mystical, union, which is linked together 
by what Mr. Nehru in a Guildhall speech called “invisible bonds.” 
This non-functional view has received support from other 
speakers who, when referring to their own countries, have spoken 
of Canada as being a bridge between Europe and America, or 
India as the bridge between East and West. Closer scrutiny 
might tend to throw doubt upon the meaning of these non- 
functional or metaphysical ideas, but at least we could agree with 
the Manchester Guardian in saying that: 


“the Commonwealth may best be described by reference to what it 
has been agreed it is not. It is not a super-state. It has no supra- 
national Government; the predominant feeling in almost all mem- 
ber countries is that it would be inadvisable to try to create one. 
It is not an alliance, for its members are in no way pledged to act 
together in any set of circumstances,” 


Before we attempt to describe what positive attributes the 
Commonwealth may have to-day, one other difference of attitude 
should be noticed. Just as the difference between a functional view 
and a metaphysical view of the Commonwealth betrays a differ- 
ence in political temperament, so there is a matching difference in 
the manner of handling discussions of Commonwealth affairs. 
One view believes that unity and strength would be gained if the 
Commonwealth were to define its policies and political attitudes. 
The other view holds that matters are best left undefined, since 
“invisible bonds” would only suffer from rigid definition, or too 
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deliberate a formulation. It has long been the tradition of Aus- 
tralasian speakers at Commonwealth meetings to resist the 
attempt to reduce the ties of loyalty and affection to black and 
white. 

Opposing this, an editorial in the Observer described as “non- 
sense” the view that the Commonwealth is a mystical union, 
suitable for rhetoric but likely to be weakened by close scrutiny. 
Believing that the Commonwealth has been, is and should con- 
tinue to be, a “national institution,” this view holds that the 
present position is the “logical outcome” of British political devel- 
opment. Such an opinion is supported by K. M. Pannikar, a 
well-known Indian writer. He believes that the three landmarks 
in Commonwealth history in this century were the granting of 
independence to South Africa in 1908, the Balfour Declaration of 
1926, and the abdication of British rule in India in 1947, when 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon elected to remain as Dominions within the 
Commonwealth. These three moves emphasise the point that 
the development of the Commonwealth was not in the past left 
to chance. “All the major changes,” Pannikar claims, “resulted 
from deliberate action by statesmen, in the United Kingdom, 
and in the Dominions, who had seen the vision of a world-wide 
political organization which combined the maximum freedom of 
units with a spirit of close and intimate co-operation.” 

While not denying the truth of this analysis, the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, was somewhat sceptical of the vir- 
tue of this tradition. 

“Whether it was wise to try to reduce the tacit and instinctive 
to explicit terms is a matter for debate. I know that the creation 
of a formula is now regarded as the essence of statesmanship. Yet 


the whole historical genius of our race is against it... . Our intel- 
lectual tradition is inductive—trial, error, trial, success, a precedent.” 


Mr. Menzies takes up the very point made about the Balfour 
Formula, which he said “seemed in the first enthusiasm to solve 
everything,” yet “ended up by leaving most things unsolved.” 
The attempt to describe the status of the Dominions as ‘“autono- 
mous communities” inevitably raised questions about the rights 
and responsibilities of such communities. And the three ex- 
pressions which in 1926 were “of great cohesive significance”— 
“within the British Empire,” “a common allegiance to the 
Crown,” and “British Commonwealth of Nations’”—have had to 
be changed by the force of circumstances. After 1949, the 
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common allegiance to the Crown was no longer an actuality, while 
the unity and cohesion implied in the term “within the British 
Empire” were no longer desired by all member-states. It is clear 
therefore that Mr. Menzies would resist any future attempt to 
follow Lord Balfour’s example in formulating the existing state 
of relations, or even the basic ideas inherent in Commonwealth 
membership. Such an attempt would be open to the same danger 
of being eaten away by the acid of history in the rapid develop- 
ments affecting the ever-changing Commonwealth. 


Mr. Pannikar, on the other hand, disagrees. He believes that 
the Commonwealth could develop a greater sense of solidarity 
than it has to-day. This might be achieved if there were to be 
clear formulation of the body of common ideas and political 
experience, and the acceptance of these ideas by the Common- 
wealth countries as the guiding principles of their political life. 
The principles Mr. Pannikar would include in his declaration of 
faith would be, first, the idea of racial equality; secondly, every 
area in the Commonwealth, he declares, is “entitled to freedom 
and self-government, when the conditions necessary for such self- 
government exist or have been created’’; thirdly, there should be 
a repudiation of the use of war for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween member states. Mr. Pannikar does not include among his 
principles any mention of the form of government to be aspired 
to, as though independence and self-government were more im- 
portant aims than the achievement of democracy. Yet he does 
say that such a declaration of faith could be accepted and adopted 
more easily because of the “likemindedness which now exists 
based on acceptance of parliamentary democratic forms of gov- 
erment, a liberal tradition with faith in civil liberties and religi- 
ous tolerance and a belief in the supremacy of law.” 

While agreeing fully with such ideals, the Observer prag- 
matically remarks that such ideals contain difficulties within 
themselves, both of a theoretical and a practical nature. The 


first difficulty is that: 


“the process of self-government applied outside the framework of 
one nation, implies a tendency to grow apart. Unless some institu- 
tion holding these states together (at first judicial and functional, 
later representative and governmental) can be agreed upon—in 
addition to the much needed intellectual and educational links re- 
quired to maintain our common traditions—this tendency is likely 
to increase.” 
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To guard against this danger, both Mr. Pannikar and Mr. 
Menzies put forward suggestions, though the Indian writer be- 
lieves that we are still in such a state of transition that ‘the 
creation of suitable institutions must be the work of the next 
generation.” Nevertheless, he suggests such practical co- 
operative efforts as the co-ordination of university work, the 
creation of a Commonwealth council for scientific research, and 
the establishment of inter-commonwealth study groups at an 
unofficial level, dealing with every aspect of Commonwealth rela- 
tionships. Mr. Menzies, in discussing the more official and gov- 
ernmental side, suggests that “more functional conferences on 
specific matters, political or official, will need to be the practice.” 
He values the work of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion and declares that “the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations ought to travel a lot, but stay in office a long 
time.” Finally, he “courteously” suggests “that one text might 
be boldly printed in every Department in London, New Delhi, 
Canberra and the other seats of government—Will any decision 
I am to-day contemplating affect some other nation of the Com- 
monwealth? If so, have I informed or consulted it?” 


The recent events of the Suez crisis have underlined Mr. 
Menzies’ point. And while it is yet too early to say what changes 
in policy the events of October-November, 1956, will have among 
member-nations of the Commonwealth, it can be said that the 
basis of confidence for which Mr. Menzies is pleading has been 
rudely shaken. One feels that in certain quarters the failure to 
consult was a more grievous blow even than the intervention 
itself. And whereas the consequent withdrawal of troops has 
restored the military situation to the status quo, many years 
will have to elapse before the funds of confidence are once again 
as securely stabilised. The tendency to grow apart has only 
been strengthened by such a clear division of opinion among 
the members of the Commonwealth family. 

The other great difficulty which the Observer pointed out, is 
that the democratic process tends to work satisfactorily only 
where there is either a mainly European population, or where the 
population is wholly non-European. It has run into serious 
trouble where there is a combination of European settlers and an 
indigenous population. It would seem a serious failing that such 
problems as this one have not received the attention they deserve 
in Commonwealth countries. The experience of several member- 
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states should be of great importance, even if it consists mostly 
in showing the dangers and difficulties involved. The multi- 
racial state with its inherent problem of how to protect minority 
communities is no new feature in British history. But the era 
of paternalistic government has now ended, and the problem still 
remains of how to ensure that the children of the family will all 
work together harmoniously. Furthermore, we still have to 
think out democratic methods of government and administra- 
tion in a plural society. The federal solution which has been 
applied in several parts of the Commonwealth has always been 
arranged between groups of the same cultural standards, or for 
purely geophysical reasons. Would it be efficacious in Kenya or 
Malaya where there are widely separated levels of cultural devel- 
opment among the people? This is obviously a subject to which 
Commonwealth thinkers and political scientists should turn their 
earnest attention. The Observer remarks: 


“If the Commonwealth can solve these problems, it will have 
advanced the theory and practice of democracy beyond its present 
point. ... It is possible that the Commonwealth may develop in this 
way. There are powerful motives of good will, common sense and 
convenience why it should, But it can move in this direction only 
if a conscious decision is taken in favour of extending the demo- 
cratic process and against the establishment of racial aristocracies 
and total sovereignties that defy this process.” 


It is significant that both Mr. Pannikar and Mr. Menzies 
would regret any weakening of the traditions of the Common- 
wealth. Both recognise that if there were no moral background 
on which to build a stable relationship, then any political under- 
standings will become mere questions of political expediency. But 
whereas Mr. Menzies looked to the past for this moral back- 
ground, Mr. Pannikar looked to the future. To Australians, the 
ties of race, religion and a common history, and above all the 
factor of loyalty to the Crown, form this non-physical background 
to the Commonwealth—Mr. Nehru’s “invisible bonds.’”’ To South- 
East Asians who never desired to share the same attitude to the 
Crown as that of the other dominions, the new ideals of Mr. 
Pannikar’s declaration of faith are to form the moral background. 
“This is our common intellectual tradition,’ Mr. Pannikar be- 
lieves, and maintains that “the future of the Commonwealth de- 
pends upon the ability of the leaders of this generation to devise 
ways and means of strengthening it.”” Mr. Menzies is somewhat 
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more hesitant. “The future of the Commonwealth,” he declares, 
“is no longer a matter to be decided by formulae nor by genera- 
lised expressions. Everything will turn upon our means and 
spirit of contact and consultation.”’ Both are agreed, however, 
that the Commonwealth must not be allowed to grow weaker by 
indifference or by an attitude of timidity. No political institution 
can be taken for granted. Therefore we must give ourselves 
furiously to thinking about where we are going and what road 
or roads we should take. 

Such problems as these do not, however, appear to have been 
discussed at the last Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, to judge by the communiqué and by the reports of the 
Prime Ministers to their several parliaments. This is all the 
more regrettable when the immediate future bristles with prob- 
lems of Commonwealth development. One of the first to be 
raised will be the question of admission of new members. 1956 
has already seen the constitutional establishment of the Federa- 
tion of the British West Indies, in 1957 the independence of 
Ghana or the Gold Coast, is heralded. Both Singapore and Malta 
are clamouring for a new relationship with Great Britain, while 
strong sections of public opinion are demanding a new status for 
Rhodesia. So far there appears to be no standing rules for the 
admission of new members to the Commonwealth, or at least 
none have been made public. Instead the unofficial Common- 
wealth Relations Conference held at Lahore in 1954 suggested 
some criteria upon which an application for membership might 
be judged. They believed that the conditions of Commonwealth 
membership might be described in general terms as a desire for 
membership, recognition of the Queen as head of the Common- 
wealth, a firmly established parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, sufficient size and resources to support the responsibilities 
of a sovereign state, and, finally, the agreement of existing mem- 
bers to admission. If such conditions were to be adopted, it is 
to be hoped that public discussion would take place about the 
problems involved in enabling certain countries or units to be- 
come members. In these cases, the resources of the Common- 
wealth might be mobilised to help the necessary political and 
economic developments. Already the Colombo Plan is being 
gratefully received in South-East Asia. Is not possible that 
similar schemes could be inaugurated to strengthen the economy 
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and to train and help the officials and technicians of the West 
Indies, of Nigeria, or of the Central African Federation? 

It can only be a subject of regret that Canada has had so little 
to say in all these discussions. We can claim that Canada pos- 
sesses three powerful advantages for making her contribution to 
the development of the Commonwealth. She is not suspected of 
imperialism; she possesses vast resources, and, perhaps more 
importantly, well developed educational and technical institu- 
tions; and moreover she has had considerable experience in the 
techniques of opening up under-developed areas. She has long 
been familiar with the problems of educating a culturally back- 
ward section of her people, sheltering them from the difficulties 
of too rapid an exposure to the more technically advanced life of 
our cities. Is it not possible that the experience of Canadians 
would be of valuable assistance in tackling the problems of other 
areas? Opportunities for Commonwealth co-operation should 
surely be developed wherever they appear profitable, not neces- 
sarily always through governmental agencies, but also through 
private businesses or institutions such as the universities. Canada 
should not lag behind in areas where she could so well take the 
initiative. Both in thought and in action, many believe that 
Canada can contribute something of value to the solution of the 
Commonwealth’s problems. And as Mr. Menzies concluded ‘“Un- 
less we are conscious of our mutual problems and constantly 
working on them, we will, as they emerge, have little more to 
contribute to their solution than a vague and wistful sentiment.” 
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differences between the cultural traditions of the country 

and those of the Western World. Up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century contacts between the people of Japan and 
those of the West were greatly restricted. The civilization of 
Japan and the mental outlook that finds expression therein fol- 
lowed a somewhat different trend than that which developed 
in the West. Of course, many differences of practice were 
readily apparent, especially those which are revealed in some 
outward form. For example, much of the traditional art and 
architecture of Japan, and especially the calligraphy, is typically 
different from the artistry of the West. But it requires some- 
what deeper insight to go beyond such overt expressions in 
order to appreciate differences in the habitual modes of thought 
that underlie the outward practices. 


Our own habitual ways and viewpoints do not hinder us from 
observing the outward practices of the Japanese because we 
can watch what they do without having to do as they do. Thus 
with no need to do likewise one can note that the Japanese 
usually carry their children on their backs, that they remove 
their shoes before entering their dwellings, that in their homes 
they ordinarily sit upon the floor, that they invariably bow 
rather than shake hands, that the art of flower arrangement and 
the ritual of the tea ceremony are held in high esteem, and 
that they have festivals and observances that differ from our 
own. But the distinctive features of their mental outlook are 
not so readily apparent. In order to understand their way of 
thought and thus gain further knowledge of the Japanese people 
one must be able to bring one’s own thinking somewhat into 
agreement with theirs. Just as one must be able to think along 
mathematical lines in order to understand the disquisitions of a 
mathematician, so too one must be able to think along Japanese 
lines in order to understand the Japanese mode of thought. This 


| aif during a brief visit to Japan one is aware of certain 
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is not easy to do because it is fully as difficult to rid ourselves of 
our Western accent of thought when we try to think like the 
Japanese as it is to rid ourselves of our Western accent of 
speech when we try to speak like the Japanese. Our firmly 
established habits of mind predispose us to interpret what we 
observe in accordance with them, and to disregard many 
things that run counter to them. Darwin pointed out that he 
had to exercise exceptional care to note those features of the 
natural world that refuted his theories, while he found no 
similar difficulty regarding those features which confirmed them. 
He sounded a caution that each of us should heed when passing 
comment upon the ways of another race—admittedly it applies 
fully to the comments I am about to make. 

Whenever our knowledge is limited and we fail to grasp the 
full meaning of what we observe we invariably turn to some 
simple explanation that serves to satisfy our quest for under- 
standing. For example, it has often been claimed that the 
Japanese have readily adopted many of the ways of the West 
because they are natural borrowers. As so often happens, the 
fact is obvious but the explanation is not. To state that the 
Japanese borrow because they are borrowers is of course a 
wholly spurious explanation. Aside from the word “borrow” in 
this context being only an alternative word for the most ordinary 
kind of learning, such an explanation is no explanation at all. 
It is a mere repetition. All that it states is that the Japanese 
borrow because they are borrowers and that they are borrowers 
because they borrow. The only evidence to support the claim that 
they are borrowers is the fact that they have borrowed, which is 
the very thing we are trying to explain. To offer such an ex- 
planation is a travesty of reasoning. Valid explanations must 
be more than restatements of what is to be explained. 

Although all people are inherently similar in mental make- 
up because all are human, there are identifiable differences in 
the modes of thinking they acquire. Different races have ac- 
quired these just as they have acquired different modes of 
speech or of eating. All of these have much in common and 
just as all modes of eating, whether by fingers, forks or chop- 
sticks, serve the same function of bringing food to the mouth, 
so too all modes of thinking are fundamentally alike and serve 
the same functions of forming concepts and solving problems. 
Were it not for these basic likenesses the ideas of other races 
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would be wholly unintelligible to us. Some modes of thinking 
are highly organized such as those of the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers, or of modern science. Others show very little syste- 
matic formulation such as those of some African and Polynesian 
tribes and they are described as primitive because they are so 
lacking in complex forms; they are unshaped as it were. The 
Renaissance was a long period of transition from one mode of 
thinking to another, and over the centuries the Western pattern 
of thought has changed until today little remains of the highly 
mystical and symbolic thinking that prevailed so commonly 
during the Middle Ages. 

The most characteristic feature of the Western mode of 
thinking is its markedly analytical nature. We separate things 
and emphasize the differences between them. Such may be 
described as a method of bifurcation which stresses differences, 
contrasts, opposites and extremes. We place a great deal of 
stress upon such contrasting concepts as those of ‘good and 
evil,’ “truth and error,” “old and new,” “cause and effect,” 
“beginning and end,” “right and wrong,” and others too numer- 
ous to mention. This mode of thinking has very deep roots in 
our Western tradition, going back to the ancient civilization 
which arose centuries before the Christian era around the shores 
of the Mediterranean. It has become so firmly established in 
Western thought that, aside from a few philosophers, most 
Western people naively take for granted that such opposites 
exist as universal realities. Of course many of our observations 
confirm such a belief because our mode of thinking has a direct 
bearing upon what we observe. If we stress contrasts then 
contrasts are what we find. On the other hand if we stress con- 
tinuities, then the contrasts become less distinct. It is not that 
our way of thinking is in any sense wrong, any more than speak- 
ing English is a wrong way to speak. But just as the languages 
spoken in some other countries are different from ours but are 
just as adequate for purposes of communication so too there are 
different modes of thinking that are just as valid as ours. 

The Japanese do not think in a way that is radically different 
from ours, but their emphasis is different. The saying that 
Western people can never understand the Japanese has of course 
no basis in fact. Some people may have found that they could 
not, just as some others without the necessary background are 
unable to understand Einstein’s theories. But if one is con- 
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versant with diverse modes of thought there should be no in- 
superable difficulty in understanding the somewhat different 
mode of thought that characterizes the Japanese outlook. 

In general the Japanese do not stress opposites and extremes 
to the extent that one finds in Western thought. Of course the 
Japanese use many of the same contrasting concepts but they 
do not apply them so universally. They tend to have a greater 
regard for the way in which things harmonize, merge and blend 
together. Hence they tend to disregard many of the sharp lines 
of distinction that are commonly drawn in Western thought. 
For example, they are not so prone to give “yes and no” answers 
as we are. This is not evasiveness although it has often been 
assumed to be so. It is rather an outcome of their greater 
awareness of the middle ground which tends to blur such definite 
opposites. Western writers and visitors to Japan have often re- 
ferred to it as a country of contrasts such as between “the old 
and the new,” “science and superstition,” “order and confusion,” 
“harshness and compassion,” “realism and fantasy,” and so it 
is if one looks at it through Western eyes. But the contrasts 
fade when one looks at it through Japanese eyes. 

The cultural influences that entered Japan came largely from 
China. The major one in the realm of thought was that of 
Buddhism which places no such stress upon analytical delibera- 
tion as is typical of Western thinking. As Lafcadio Hearn 
stated “the Buddhist conclusions have been reached through 
mental processes unknown to Western thinking.” The lack of 
emphasis upon opposites is implied by Yasaka Takagi in his 
recent book Toward International Understanding when he states 
“The Buddhist influence . . . was hardly conducive to the idea 
that life offers a struggle between right and wrong, good and 
evil.” A similar absence of emphasis upon contrasting concepts 
is typical of the indigenous, Shinto religion of Japan. As Chikao 
Fujisawa states in the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai Bulletin, “The 
idea of Misubi expels from Shintoism a mechanistic theory of 
life which is dominated by any principle of cause and effect.’ 
To reject the principle of cause and effect may seem almost 
incomprehensible to the Western mind, but Misubi is described 
as the cosmic force which is manifest in all nature and which 
begets, generates and develops, but which is not outside or 


separate from any feature of the cosmos as its cause. 
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The same viewpoint is revealed in Japanese community life 
by a relative lack of emphasis upon personal individuality. Kuka- 
zawa Ukichi in his autobiography describes this as the “gregari- 
ous tendency of the Japanese mind,” and Frank Gibney in his 
recent book Five Gentlemen of Japan bases much of his descrip- 
tion of modern Japanese life upon what he terms the “web 
society” wherein one never becomes disassociated from his 
family or community. Lafcadio Hearn stated that in order to 
understand the Japanese “one must get rid of the notion of in- 
dividuality.” This is far from easy for anyone who has been 
brought up in the Western tradition. This strong emphasis 
upon social cohesion may be taken as another reason why the 
Japanese are more reluctant than those of the West to give 
categorical answers; the Japanese have a greater sense of speak- 
ing for others when they answer. 

On the other hand the Japanese are no different from our- 
selves in that like all human beings they are more inconsistent 
than otherwise. We, in the West, do not always adhere to 
the rules of logic or to the Christian way of life, although the 
underlying principles of our thought and conduct are logical 
and Christian. Likewise the Japanese do not always adhere to 
the concept of harmony and the submergence of the individual, 
although the underlying principles of their thought are those 
that merge and harmonize rather than contrast and separate. 
We in the West also harmonize but our more distinctive approach 
is analytical; the Japanese also analyse but their more distinc- 
tive approach is that of blending and harmonizing. It follows 
that the Japanese are less prone to contrast their ways with 
ours and hence they have borrowed many of the ways of the 
West and merged them with their own more readily than we of 
the West have borrowed from them. The danger in this is that 
they do not always distinguish between that which is worth 
borrowing and that which is not. 

Some Western writers have stated that the Japanese are not 
philosophically inclined. If this statement implies that the 
Japanese are not meditative and thoughtful it is unquestionably 
wrong. However, there is some truth in the statement if all 
that it implies is that the Japanese do not philosophize in the 
traditional Western way. Western philosophy in keeping with 
the Western mode of thought has been greatly given to defining 
the differences between things and then working out the rela- 
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tionships between them. Thus a great deal of Western thought 
has been concerned with “right and wrong,” “cause and effect,” 
“good and evil,” “soul and body,” “man and nature,” “God and 
the universe,’”’ and other such definite dichotomies. As has 
been stated such is not so typical of Japanese thought, but it 
does not follow that their meditations are any less profound than 
ours—they may be even more so. When conversing with some 
of the social scientists in Japan I gained the impression that al- 
though they were well versed in their subjects they had not 
quite got the feel of the analytical method. Of course one can 
say the opposite of some social scientists that one encounters in 
the West who adhere so rigidly to the analytical approach that 
they fail to grasp the complex and often illogical nature of 
human relations. 

One may fairly ask what examples can be given to bear out 
the assertions that have been made. First let me present some 
examples from religion. Japan is a country of several religions, 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Christianity and Confucianism being the 
principal ones. Such a variety of beliefs may seem to contradict 
that which has been said regarding the merging tendency of the 
Japanese mind. But that is because we of the West are in- 
clined to look upon these religions as being mutually exclusive. 
They appear to be much less so to the Japanese. Upon asking 
a Japanese friend regarding the religion of his family I was told 
that it was Buddhist, but also that his daughters had been 
christened by Shinto rites, would be married by Shinto rites, 
would practice Buddhism all their lives, would be buried by 
3uddhist rites, but in addition they both attended a Christian 
Sunday School and of course adhered to certain Confucian pre- 
cepts. This may seem somewhat confused to us but not to the 
Japanese. The girls were religious, so why should they not 
derive satisfaction from several faiths? This is a common 
practice in Japan and explains why the membership statistics 
of the various religions in Japan total more than the population 
of the country. In our country it is doubtful if a Baptist would 
accept baptism according to Presbyterian rites and almost cer- 
tainly not by Roman Catholic rites. Many Buddhist temples 
and Shinto shrines occupy the same sites and in many Japanese 
homes there is both a Buddhist altar and a Shinto shrine, with 
sometimes a Christian cross in addition. On one occasion I saw 
a group of children visiting a Buddhist temple under the guid- 
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ance of what I assumed to be Buddhist nuns. It turned out 
that they were Roman Catholic nuns who had brought the 
children to the Buddhist temple—of course they were Japanese 
nuns. This merging of faiths suggests an interesting specula- 
tion because it may well be that in the not too distant future all 
of the great religions of mankind may become merged into a 
common faith. 

In the Shinto teachings there is no separation between the 
spiritual and the material. Everything is a manifestation of the 
same immanent force which pervades the universe. In accord- 
ance with our Western way we describe Shintoism as animistic 
because the Japanese believe that trees have spirits. But the 
Japanese with whom I discussed this do not believe that there 
is a spirit somehow incarcerated in a tree. Such is a distinctly 
Western interpretation which stems from a separation of the 
spiritual from the material. Shintoism teaches that Misubi or 
cosmic force is not separated from any aspect of nature; it is 
all nature. I believe that this enhances the Japanese apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty which is evidently more sensitive than is 
typical of people of the West. The Japanese have special fes- 
tivals for viewing the cherry blossoms in the spring and the 
coloured foliage in the autumn. They have designed special 
gardens for viewing moon shadows and balconies for watching 
the moon’s sheen spread over a misty valley or a stretch of 
water. They find enjoyment in the chirping of insects and the 
voices of the frogs. The bamboo, the pine and the plum blos- 
soms exemplify such virtues as resilience, strength and courage, 
and their care of trees is reverential. 

A second line of evidence of the Japanese stress upon blending 
rather than separating may be illustrated by certain Japanese 
literary forms such as the haiku, a popular poetic form of seven- 
teen syllables arranged in three lines of five, seven and five 
syllables. Following are two translations by Ken Yasuda of the 
works of the famous Japanese poet Basho: 

“On a withered bough 
A crow alone is perching 
Autumn evening now.” 
and 
“A crimson dragon-fly, 
As it lights, sways together 
With a blade of rye.” 
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From our Western standpoint, particularly if one has been 
brought up on Milton or Goethe, such poems may seem rather 
inconsequential. But once the Japanese mode has been ap- 
preciated the expressive genius of the poet becomes evident. 
Such poems embrace an aesthetic experience that is so moving 
that one is stilled or breathless. The poet is so held by a sense 
of beauty, pathos or ecstacy that he is not even aware of his 
own presence. All that is expressed is the immediate aesthetic 
experience. But even that is not separated off from the flow of 
thought; it merges with one’s ongoing awareness as one medi- 
tates upon the delicate grays of the withered bough, the sheen 
of the evening light upon the crow’s feathers, the clarity of the 
autumn air, the beauty of the sky and the sense of loneliness 
which pervades the autumn scene. Hence the poem is not cut 
off, but draws upon the imaginative capacities of the reader. 
There is no attempt to complete the thought because as one 
Japanese authority stated “True beauty can be discovered only 
by one who mentally can extend the incomplete.” Few Western 
readers are sufficiently versed in this type of poetry to derive all 
the meaning which is implied. For example, Okakatura Kakuzo 
states that it is not difficult to grasp the meaning of this poem, 
“A bit of the sea, 
A cluster of summer trees, 
A pale evening moon.” 

He then explains that the poet “wished to create the attitude of 
a newly awakened soul still lingering amid the shadowy dreams 
of the past, yet bathing in the sweet unconsciousness of a mellow 
spiritual light, and yearning for the freedom that lay in the ex- 
panse beyond.” One wonders what the interpretation of a dif- 
ficult three-line poem would involve. 

The comparatively few Japanese novels that have been trans- 
lated have found considerable favour among Western readers. 
Nevertheless one finds that Western reviewers quite frequently 
criticize them for their weak endings. Once again this is a 
typically Western response to something that is Japanese. West- 
ern readers are accustomed to stories that draw to a conclusion, 
otherwise they seem pointless. But Japanese writers do not 
commonly cut the story off from the continuity of life. Abrupt 
endings are not usual in the natural concourse of life and so the 
story does not end with the last paragraph—even sudden death 
leaves it remembrance. 
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In keeping with the harmony of their gardens is the simple 
symmetry of the Japanese home. The whole effect is one of 
spatial harmony and proportion that is unbroken by decorative 
embellishments or elaborate furnishings. The one restrained, 
decorative feature is the tokonoma or recess wherein is displayed 
a scroll or picture, a simple flower arrangement that has probably 
taken hours to prepare and perhaps one object of art that has 
been selected from many. When placing a flower arrangement 
or object of art care is taken to avoid the impression that the 
space is divided into separate halves. In a Japanese room there 
is no clutter of bric-a-brac, no array of pictures, no rugs of in- 
tricate design, no decorative wallpaper, no contrasting colours, 
in brief nothing to detract from the simple harmony of the 
room. In keeping with this emphasis one of the most basic 
principles of Japanese architecture stipulates that there should 
be an organic harmony between house and garden, which is 
usually accomplished by the use of wide openings. This prin- 
ciple is now being freely copied in residential buildings in 
America after having been applied for centuries in Japan. Some 
of the ancient shrines in Japan display the same simple harmony, 
such as the Grand Shinto Shrine at Ise. On the contrary, how- 
ever, some temples and shrines are elaborately decorated where 
the builders have been strongly influenced by the Chinese style, 
such as at Nikko. The latter often have more appeal for tourists 
from the West and it must be admitted that they are admired 
also by many Japanese. 

Running through a large part of the traditional art of Japan 
is a trend that is termed “subjective naturalism.” This may 
seem to be a contradiction of terms, but for the Japanese there 
is no separation between the artist and what he depicts. The 
artist is what he paints. Since there is no sense of remoteness 
there is usually little or no dimensional or background detail in 
a Japanese picture. Japanese flower arrangements also stress 
harmony and composition rather than variegation. As Kikushu 
Hasegawa, Headmaster of the Saga Flower Arrangement Art 
Academy in Kyoto, stated: “The principal art of the flower ar- 
rangement is to represent nature in its inborn beauty and 
harmony. Thus the whole world may be symbolized in the ar- 
rangement of a wild flower.” 

As has been mentioned, Japanese life is very closely knit and 
the individual is not separate from the family, the community 
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and the nation. Dr. Nitobe pointed out that to describe a person 
as “a man without a me” is indeed high praise, whereas we of 
the West are inclined to say that a person who lacks individuality 
has a colourless personality. The difference in viewpoint is re- 
flected in the Japanese practice of moderation. Except during 
election campaigns when they use very raucous amplifiers one 
does not hear many loud Japanese voices. There are no very 
effusive greetings, no shouts of joy, merely sedate bows and 
smiles. In gatherings where Western and Japanese people 
might mingle the Western voices are those that are raised above 
the low hum of conversation in order to attract attention. When 
one dines in a large restaurant with its paper-thin partitions one 
is not disturbed by other parties that are in progress. About 
all that one ever hears is a low murmur, the tinkling of a samisen 
or subdued singing. One rarely realized that a number of other 
parties were being held until one noticed the array of shoes 
neatly arranged at the entrance. Their traditional dances are 
formal and stately rather than abandoned and exuberant. The 
Kabuki drama is very stylized and the classical Noh plays dis- 
play very little action—two or three slow steps may represent 
a long journey and even the Japanese comedies do not move 
swiftly. The traditional tea ceremony stresses serenity, grace, 
harmony and peacefulness. Everything in the tea house is 
simple and subdued and the movements of those participating 
are slow and gracefully formal. It in no way resembles a West- 
ern tea party, or cocktail party, and it certainly does not sound 
like one. 

I have chosen these examples in order to illustrate the 
Japanese tendency to merge and harmonize rather than to 
analyze and separate. Doubtless there are other features of 
Japanese life that can be described to offset some of the examples 
I have given, just as there would be with regard to any other 
generalizations regarding human affairs whether they be along 
economic, political, historical or psycological lines. As has been 
mentioned people are very inconsistent and no thesis can be 
propounded to account fully for all of the vagaries in the life of 
a people. In general what I have intended to indicate is the 
value of a comparative study of different modes of thought for 
understanding the ways of other races and for casting into relief 
some of our own modes of thought that are so conventional that 
they are commonly taken for granted. 
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There is no suggestion that we in the West should adopt the 
Japanese mode of thought in preference to our own. Our West- 
ern mode of thought has been uniquely successful for advancing 
our material and mechanical progress. Its pragmatic justifica- 
tion is found largely in the fields of science and invention. Un- 
fortunately it has been disappointingly ineffective regarding 
human relations. In keeping with our emphasis upon separation 
and extremes we have divided ourselves into factions and sects 
that have often opposed one another with the utmost ferocity. 
Our dichotomizing logic has dominated our ways to a much 
greater extent than has the harmonizing concept of the brother- 
hood of man. Even religious sects that purport to believe in the 
brotherhood of man have all too often been bitterly opposed to 
one another. Human nature is too complex for one to assume 
optimistically that a shift of emphasis in our mode of thought 
would promptly overcome interracial and inter-group hostilities. 
Certainly it would take a long time for altered habits of thought 
to find their full expression in conduct. Nevertheless, as long 
as we fail to realize that our mode of thinking is not the only 
one or even the best one for all purposes we shall continue to 
see the people of other races in terms of their stereotyped re- 
flections in our own highly fashioned minds. Those who deal 
with the affairs of other races are usually well versed in the 
history, customs, language and manifest practices of such races, 
but a fuller appreciation of the modes of thought that underlie 
many of the outward expressions might prove to be a consider- 
able asset in the study of interracial relations. 
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The 1953 volumes of Survey and Documents follow the same 
pattern as the annals produced for 1951 and 1952 with two 
minor variations. The first one is that they begin with chapters 
on “The Death of Stalin,” the outstanding event of 1953 in inter- 
national affairs. The publisher’s comment on the dustjacket of 
this volume states that “the reconstructed Russian government 
seemed to be working for a policy of détente towards both the 
West and the satellites’; but the editor concludes in his text 
“  .. it soon became clear that Marshal Stalin’s death marked 
a turning-point in the attitude of the West towards the U.S.S.R., 
but there was no evidence of a simultaneous and equally radical 
change in the attitude of the U.S.S.R. towards the West.” Ac- 
tually both of these somewhat conflicting judgments are prema- 
ture. Turning points in international affairs cannot be clearly 
marked until long after the event. However the Survey and 
Documents assemble valuable material which would otherwise 
be very hard to come by, and which will enable us to speculate 
fruitfully on this most crucial question. 

A second welcome variation in the 1953 volumes, is the in- 
clusion of a section on Latin America, omitted since 1947-8. 
Crisis in British Guiana, over the Falklands, and on the question 
of Guatemalan claims to British Honduras, brought South 
American affairs to the fore in that year, and have given the 
editor an opportunity for a valuable appraisal of the place of that 
sub-continent in the big east-west conflict, with an assessment 
of the strength of Communist influences south of the Rio 
Grande. The evidence collected on the latter question is not 
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conclusive, but the volume notes the prevalence of undemocratic 
dictatorial regimes, of a decline of spiritual forces and associa- 
tions, of a tendency to emphasize materialism, welfare, and in- 
dustrial development, and hints that these could well lead to 
communist or quasi-communist regimes. 

The most interesting section of these volumes at the moment 
is the treatment of the Middle East and especially of the Suez 
Canal Zone dispute, which occurred in 1953. The whole discus- 
sion of that issue concentrated on the canal as a potential base 
of operations in the event of world war and not, as in the current 
dispute about the nationalization of the canal, on its use as a 
waterway. Nor is there any indication that it was realised in 
1953 that the withdrawal of British troops might be followed by 
the nationalization of the canal. The Survey makes clear, what 
was never fully and simply stated in public amidst the barrage 
of publicity at the time of the 1953 disputes, that the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty due to terminate in 1956 was in fact a perpetual 
treaty in so far as it contained immutable clauses which were 
to be included in any new treaty. These included the right of 
3ritain to station troops in the Zone as long as there were 
grounds to believe Egypt was not strong enough to ensure the 
security of the canal and base. To put an end to this situation, 
which the Egyptians saw as an infringement of their sovereig- 
nity, they had no alternative but to renounce the treaty uni- 
laterally before the end of its twenty-year period of currency. 
The Survey also shows that the British had 75,000 troops in the 
Zone where the treaty allowed only 10,000 and thus were in a 
weak legal and diplomatic position when arguing the case against 
Egyptian breaches of the treaty. 

A few minor comments must be made briefly. Firstly, com- 
partmentalisation of international affairs into annual volumes 
leads inevitably to peculiar fragmentations, for instance in this 
volume the full story of the Anglo-Iranian dispute is told with- 
out the details of the eventual settlement which had not occurred 
on December 31, 1953. The reader has to wait for the next 
volume to find how much or how little the British lost in Iran. 

Secondly, the repetition in successive volumes of the Survey 
of the three uninformative global maps, and of Arnold Toynbee’s 
explanatory preface about “fa new global approach” to geography 
(which is no longer ‘‘new’’), is a waste of paper. 

Thirdly, it is time the Chatham House volumes devoted some 
attention to the progress of the United Nations and of its an- 
cillaries which they have shamefully neglected with a resulting 
unreal concentration upon Realpolitik as the only element in 
modern international affairs. 
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Lastly, the few references to Canada and Canadians in these 
volumes is a sobering reflection of our unimportance. 


Royal Military College of Canada R. A. PRESTON 


AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO RELIGION. By Arnold Toynbee. 
1956. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford. ix, 318pp. 
$5.00.) 


Presented first as the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1952 and 1953 An Historian’s Approach To Reli- 
gion is essentially a summary of Arnold Toynbee’s views on 
religion as developed in A Study of History, and now applied to 
the present world situation. 

Our current crisis he sees as fundamentally a spiritual one, 
the long term result of Western Man’s attempt since the seven- 
teenth century to cast off his traditional religion and to set up 
substitute religions in its place. Of the latter the most danger- 
ous he finds to be modern nationalism, an ominous revival of 
the chief agent of collapse in the case of the Graeco-Roman 
civilization. Along with it today are the worship of Technology 
and the Technician, of the self-sufficient Philosopher, and of the 
Oecumenical State. All are forms of Man-Worship, and as such 
denials of Man’s true relationship with God. 

After an historical analysis of the world’s higher religions 
Toynbee has come to the conclusion that they are the bearer of 
the best insight Mankind has yet found into the reality of all 
existence, and that the beliefs which they hold in common are 
an essential gospel, valid in all times and places. He calls on 
men to turn now, in a world in which distance has been annihi- 
lated, to this gospel. He asks that all the higher religions which 
now must live together in this “One World,” and which are all 
bearers of the “Truth” shall be respected and tolerated. The 
next stage in our civilization is likely to be the establishment 
of a universal welfare state; if so then freedom will be strongly 
restricted, and will probably remain only in the religious field. 
In this last realm of freedom, where the higher religions shall 
commingle, there may finally emerge the essential Truth, and, 
presumably, the basis of salvation when our civilization at last 
collapses. 

Toynbee felt morally obliged to give his religious views to 
this generation, struggling as it is in the throes of major 
spiritual crisis. That he studied the higher religions historically 
there is no doubt; that he found in them the bearers of the 
“True Light” takes him beyond the realm of the historian into 
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the territory of the man of faith. This he readily admits, but 
in doing so he makes it quite plain that he considers intuitive 
knowledge to be as sure a guide to true understanding as any 
other form of knowledge. 

This is a challenging book by one of the best-known and 
most controversial of present-day thinkers. In it international 
affairs are swept into the domain of religion. For this very 
reason it is a book which any thoughtful man who is deeply con- 
cerned with the present might do well to mull over. 


University of Toronto RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 


NATIONALISM—Myth and Reality. By Boyd C. Shafer. 1955. 
(Toronto: McLeod. x,319pp. $5.75.) 


NATIONAL MINORITIES. An International Problem. By Inis L. 
Claude, Jr., 1955. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xii, 248pp. $5.85.) 


Boyd C. Shafer’s Nationalism: Myth and Reality is a sound 
discussion of a pressing, modern problem. He analyzes what 
may be called the ideological basis of nationalism, emphasizing 
that nationalism is a complex phenomenon which tends to be mis- 
judged and misunderstood if only some of its constituent ele- 
ments are singled out, as is done, for instance, by the Marxists 
and the racialists. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a discussion of the history 
of nationalism from the twelfth century to the present. Taking 
the book as a whole, this part is longer than need be. At any 
rate, much of value and interest is written about the develop- 
ment of nationalism, especially in its more modern form—for 
example, its role in the rise of the nation-state, its connection 
with technological advance and aggressive expansionism, its 
ability to provide psycological gratification. 

Mr. Shafer is clearly a cosmopolitan who believes that 
nationalism, for the most part, is based on myths and illusions 
and that, on the whole, it has been a force for evil rather than 
good. The book abounds in pertinent quotations, and contains 
valuable notes and a useful bibliography in which, however, I 
missed Rudolf Rocker’s Nationalism and Culture and E. H. Carr’s 
Nationalism and After. The book will be displeasing to nation- 
alists, but it is bound to stimulate thought and dispel many mis- 
conceptions. 
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The other book under review, National Minorities: An Inter- 
national Problm by Inis L. Claude, Jr., attempts to show that one 
of the problems arising out of the rise of nationalism, namely, 
that of national minorities, is an international one because of its 
cultural and political implications. 

The first part analyzes how the problem of national minorities 
was dealt with between the two world wars, when it was tackled 
by a system of international protection of national minorities 
evolved by the League of Nations. In spite of some achieve- 
ments, this system failed, chiefly because of ‘‘the disintegration 
of the moral foundations of international order.” (p. 50). 

In the second part the author discusses some proposals put 
forward during the war, when the view was gaining prominence 
that the problem should be dealt with in the general context of 
the implementation of the principles guaranteeing human rights. 
Representatives of some countries with strong national minori- 
ties, such as Czechoslovakia and Poland, spoke in terms of 
transfer and cultural assimilation. 

The third part shows how the attitude of “de-internationali- 
zation” gained favour after World War II when countries were 
encouraged to settle the problem by bilateral agreements. This 
attitude has also been present in the United Nations in the form 
of “the policy of subsuming the minority question under the 
problem of universal respect for human rights, while giving 
implicit endorsement to the right of states to follow a policy 
of assimilation.” (p. 176) The author feels that “the problem 
of national minorities has no greater chance of solution than 
other international problems in a world divided by profound 
political and spiritual conflict.” (p. 213) 

Mr. Claude’s work analyzes the fundamentals of the problems 
of national minorities clearly and soberly. It should be of 
special interest to students of nationalism and international 
affairs. 


McMaster University D. NOVAK 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. Vol. I: THE 
BIRTH OF BRITAIN. By Winston S. Churchill. 1956. (Tor- 
onto: McClelland & Stewart. xxii, 521lpp. $6.50.) 


It may be asked whether despite all his many attainments 
Sir Winston Churchill has the qualifications to write a four 
volume history, not just of England but of the English speaking 
peoples. His previous historical works have all been of a spec- 
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jalized nature particularly suited to him, but a general history 
on this scale covering a period of twenty centuries is obviously 
a much more formidable task, requiring vast historical knowl- 
edge based on a wide and up-to-date range of reading. How, 
one might ask, could the leading figure in British public life 
from 1940 to his retirement last year at the age of 80 possibly 
be in a position to do this? Have not authors often made the 
mistake of writing one book too many? For these reasons one 
may be pardoned for picking up the book with some misgivings, 
but it soon becomes evident that this extraordinary man has 
not overreached himself. It may not be his greatest work, as 
the publishers would have us believe, but it was well worth 
writing. It will spread a knowledge of and an interest in English 
history among a public largely beyond the reach of the profes- 
sional historian, but it will also interest the reader already 
familiar with the story to see how a maker of history in our 
own days views his predecessors who have trod the stage before 
him. 

The main work on this volume, after all, was done in the 
1930’s when Churchill had enforced leisure from political re- 
sponsibilities and he has had some professional assistance, a 
perfectly natural course for the famous minister who in war 
always sought the best professional advice to be had. Thus he 
is not unaware of new views nor of the undermining of old 
legends, but this does not stop him from making his own judg- 
ments or expressing his own preferences. 

It was a characteristic of earlier generations of British states- 
men that they were well versed in their country’s history and 
in this as in some other respects Churchill is a true Victorian. 
He is literally soaked in it. Everything that he has been saying 
and doing for the past half century has been said and done in 
an historical context. Turning to work seriously on a detailed 
history he was bound to have some things worth saying. Of 
course there are dull stretches since the whole story must be 
told, but there are plenty of Churchillian flashes to keep the 
narrative moving, plenty of writing in the grand manner that 
we accept from him as the last of the Victorians, but also the 
familiar humourous sallies that make his writing and his speak- 
ing so intimate. 

Thoroughout the book there is a strong sense of the con- 
tinuity of English history. Basically it is the same urge that 
led him in the past to write his many biographical and auto- 
biographical volumes. He is still telling a family story and 
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when his days are finally over no better epitaph could be written 
for him than the moving words with which he salutes Alfred 
the Great: 


This sublime power to rise above the whole force of circum- 
stances, to remain unbiased by the extremes of victory or defeat, 
to persevere in the face of disaster, to greet returning fortune with 
a cool eye, to have faith in men after repeated betrayals, raises 
Alfred far above the turmoil of barbaric wars to his pinnacle of 
deathless glory. 


University of Toronto J. B. CONACHER 


NorRTH AMERICAN SUPPLY. By H. Duncan Hall. 1955. History 
of the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series. 
London: HMSO; Toronto: Longmans, Green. xvi, 560pp. 
$6.30.) 


Nobody will now dare to write about the economic aspects 
of the relations of Britain, the United States and Canada in the 
second world war without making careful reference to this im- 
portant book. It is a volume in the official series of United 
Kingdom “civil” war histories ably edited by Sir Keith Han- 
cock, and it has both the defects and the virtues of the series. 
On the debit side, it is undocumented—a practice likely to com- 
mend itself to few modern scholars—and it “‘respects the ano- 
nymity of the civil service.” This often leaves the reader in 
ignorance as to the precise origin of important documents which 
it quotes. On the credit side, it is thorough in research (this is 
fairly evident in spite of the lack of documentation), frank in 
its opinions (though these are phrased with the restraint one 
expects of a British official publication dealing with Anglo- 
American and Commonwealth relations) and decidedly skilful in 
presentation. It is almost always interesting and sometimes 
fascinating. (The chapter on the great emergency movement 
of U.S. surplus stores to the United Kingdom in the crisis month 
of June, 1940, comes in the latter category.) 


The book’s central figure is Arthur B. Purvis, the Scots- 
Canadian president of Canadian Industries Limited, who became 
chairman of the British Supply Council in Washington and who 
established with the U.S. administration, and particularly with 
Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary of the Treasury, a relationship 
of confidence which was of fundamental value to the British 
cause in the days of American neutrality. The reasons for 
Britain’s failure to make important use of U.S. and Canadian 
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industrial capacity in the days before Dunkirk are described. 
The painful story of British “disinvestment” in North America 
in the time of much larger purchases between Dunkirk and the 
beginning of U.S. Lend-Lease and Canadian Mutual Aid is fully 
told. (Mr. Hall remarks gently, “At first the principle of elimi- 
nation of the dollar sign was not adopted by the Canadian 
Government. But it began to act on that principle after the 
enactment of lend-lease by the United States.”) The work of 
the Combined Boards in Washington in 1942-45 is analysed. 
The serious difficulties which the British found in negotiating 
with the vast U.S. governmental machine, and particularly in 
arriving at agreements which all concerned on the American 
side would respect as binding, are described, though in language 
of studied temperance. 

The passages dealing with supply relations with Canada are 
brief; but they are the most authoritative treatment of these 
matters this reviewer has seen, and the account of the “barrier 
of the exchanges” as it affected them is an important addition 
to Canadian war history. And the book abounds in valuable 
statistics. 

Mr. Hall knows the United States and its institutions well 
(though in the best English manner he persists in calling cabinet 
members “Secretaries of State’ and “Cabinet Ministers,” and 
mis-spells Wendell Willkie’s name). He remarks that in this 
book (dated 1955) he has used U.S. and Canadian publications 
“up to the end of 1951,” but he does not seem to know Kennedy’s 
History of the Department of Munitions and Supply (imprint 
1950) and has missed some other Canadian books. The lack of 
them, however, is not very seriously felt. This book “based on 
the British official records preserved in London, Washington and 
Ottawa” is a vital contribution to the history of the “English- 
speaking” nations in the second world war, and the author de- 


serves our thanks. 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa C. P. STACEY 


IMPERIAL POLICY AND SOUTH AFRICA 1902-1910. By G. B. Pyrah. 
1955. (Toronto: Oxford. xvi, 272pp. $5.25.) 


Mr. Pyrah’s study, Imperial Policy and South Africa from 
1902 to 1910, has filled a long felt need. This subject has, of 
course, been touched upon in other works. But no one has 
examined the unfolding of British imperial policy in these 
critical years with such thoroughness and few have done it with 
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such skill. The volume opens with a balanced and judicious 
chapter on the Liberal party and imperialism. It continues 
with a study of the various political reactions to the Boer War 
and an analysis of the postwar settlement. And it concludes 
with a reflective chapter on the success of that settlement. 

Mr. Pyrah’s thesis is, briefly, that the Liberal concepts of 
“liberty, toleration and good faith” were largely responsible for 
the successful solution of one of Britain’s most challenging im- 
perial problems—how to incorporate a united South Africa into 
the British Empire. And the person primarily responsible for 
this policy was, Mr. Pyrah insists, Campbell-Bannerman who 
made, in Smut’s words one of the “wisest political settlements 
in the history of the English nation.” The contributions of 
Chamberlain and Milner are not ignored, however, for Mr. Pyrah 
admits that the former’s idealism and generosity and the latter’s 
administrative genius laid the base upon which the Liberals 
built. He further admits that the Liberals compromised on the 
racial problem and misjudged Milner’s Chinese labour policy. 
But despite these demurs it was, the author argues, the Liberals 
who struck at the root of the matter. This thesis is thoroughly 
documented and pursuasively argued, and although some might 
feel that it is pressed home too forcefully, all will agree that the 
study makes a valuable contribution to imperial history. 


University of Toronto PATRICK C. T. WHITE 


THE POLITICS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 1640-1945. By Gordon A. 
Craig. 1955. (New York; Toronto: Oxford. xx, 536pp. 
$7.50) 


The political ineptitude of the middle classes in Germany as 
the potential architects of the liberal-democratic state has been 
mercilessly analysed by Max Weber, Wilhelm Mommsen, and 
others. But it would be idle to deny that the forces of reaction— 
the monarchy, the army—were authoritative and strongly knit 
institutions, which drew their moral energy from traditions 
which had presided at the very birth of the Prussian state. 


In this scholarly and comprehensive study the political tactics 
of the Prussian army in thwarting the constitutional trend in 
Germany towards a genuinely parliamentary state are described 
with a precision and surety of touch which come from a full 
mastery of the vast literature bearing on the subject. Hitler 
proved to be a far more formidable opponent; but it must be 
conceded that the army plot against him of July 20, 1944, re- 
vealed the military as clumsy conspirators. Colonel von 
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Stauffenberg, who planted the infernal machine in Hitler’s head- 
quarters, assumed too readily that Hitler was dead when he set 
in motion the attempted military coup in Berlin. His associate, 
General Fellgiebel, erred almost as fatally in failing to destroy 
the communication centre in the Wolfschanze. This instructive 
episode might well be retold in later editions of this work, which 
ranks with Wheeler-Bennett’s masterpiece, The Nemesis of 
Power. 
McGill University C. Cc. Bayviey 
THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 1919-1943. Vol. I, 
1919-1922. Selected and edited by Jane Degras. Issued under 
the auspices of R.LI.A. 1956. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford. xvi, 463pp. $8.25) 


Mrs. Degras’s first volume of documents devoted to the Com- 
munist International gives promise of a work which will be 
welcomed by all students of Soviet affairs and international Com- 
munism. This volume deals with the first four years of the 
Comintern, 1919-1922. During this period, as the Bolshevik 
expectation of the immediate downfall of capitalism proved false, 
and as the Soviet state was consolidating itself, the Comintern 
was turned into an instrument of Soviet foreign policies. 

The documents collected and selected by Mrs. Degras give an 
outline of these developments. Arranged chronologically, they 
present the different problems which the Comintern tackled: 
they contain general declarations of goals, statements on inter- 
national affairs, pronouncements on national Communist parties, 
and resolutions on the internal organization of the Comintern. 
Every document is introduced by illuminating remarks intended 
to help the reader view it in its proper historical setting. 


McMaster University DAVID NOVAK 


UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM 1939-1945. By John A. Armstrong. 
1955. (New York: Columbia University Press; Toronto: 
Oxford. xi, 322pp. $5.75) 


Perhaps the two greatest German mistakes of World War II 
were not preparing beforehand for a quick invasion of Britain 
and not exploiting Ukrainian nationalism to break apart the 
Soviet state. We can be happy about the first, but never too 
sure of the second. Had the Germans come out openly for an 
independent Ukraine they would almost certainly have defeated 
the Soviets. Hitler’s heir might stand astride Europe today. 
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On the other hand, had the Germans been the kind of people 
who would help the Ukrainians—and the Byelorussians and the 
Balts—to true independence, they would not have been a menace 
to us, and would have lifted Russia off the back of Europe. 

As it is, this latter goal has been bequeathed to our policy 
and that is what makes the question of Ukrainian nationalism of 
compelling interest, quite apart from the fact that Canadians of 
Ukrainian extraction form the fourth largest element of our 
nation and include tens of thousands who participated in the 
struggle for Ukrainian freedom. 

One speaks of the attitude of “the Germans” rather than ‘“‘the 
Nazis” towards the Ukrainians, for, although there was a great 
difference between the treatment of the Ukrainians and the 
Ukrainian problem by the Wehrmacht and by Hitler’s Reichs- 
kommissar, there is no evidence that the German Army would 
have allowed the Ukrainians true independence. The Army was 
more willing to permit Ukrainian nationalist activity because it 
realized the value of this in helping to drive out the Soviets and 
keep the Ukraine quiet and productive. But the feeling was 
deeply rooted among most Germans that the Ukrainians, and all 
Slavs, were an inferior people whose destiny it was to till the 
fields and work the factories for the Herrenvolk. 

This was one of four main German policies which the author 
credits with disillusioning the Ukrainians, turning some of the 
youth back towards Communism and the rest against the 
Germans. Another was the failure to keep their promise to end 
the hated Kolhoz system, either by giving the land back to the 
peasants or, as Armstrong thinks more East Ukrainian peasants 
would have preferred, turning the collectives into free co- 
operatives. 

There was also their generally repressive attitude towards 
education, religion, culture and local administration, where the 
Nationalists had counted on a free hand. But most horrible was 
the manner in which hundreds of thousands of Soviet prisoners 
were allowed to die, in camps in the Ukraine, of starvation and 
typhus. The belief spread that it was German policy to wipe 
out the Slav peoples. 

In spite of all this when in 1943 the Germans finally decided 
to raise a Ukrainian armed force, the Nationalist leaders gener- 
ally suported the idea because they thought there would be a 
period of anarchy in Eastern Europe after the war, as after the 
first world war, and the nucleus of an organized armed force 
might make all the difference in establishing their own state. 
The first division, “Galicia,” had to turn away tens of thousands 
of volunteers. It would be a superficial judgment to condemn the 
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Ukrainian nationalists outright for collaborating with the 
Germans, at this stage or in the beginning. As the author 
presents their case dispassionately, the Germans, though they 
may have been our enemies, were the only people in sight who 
held out promise of defeating Russia, the oppressor of centuries, 
and lifting the scourge of the modern Genghis Khan, who had 
scattered the bones of millions of Ukrainians across Siberia and 
the Soviet Arctic. 

John Armstrong has set out in admirably clear fashion and 
in good plain writing the whole story of the organization, policy 
and leadership of the several Ukrainian nationalist groups, their 
immense efforts, terrible trials and suicidal factionalism. Of 
wider interest is the author’s attempt to analyze the interplay 
of nationalism and socialism, when the West Ukrainians began to 
mix with the East Ukrainians; and of the true strength of 
nationalist feeling among the masses in the Soviet Ukraine, as 
distinct from the intellectuals. Here the author may offend 
many fervent Ukrainian nationalists. While always sympathetic, 
he is an independent and critical student. 


Toronto WILLSON WOODSIDE 


THE SOVIET SEIZURE OF SUBCARPATHIAN RUTHENIA. By F.. Nemec 
and V. Moudry. (Toronto: Anderson. ix, 375pp. $4.75) 


In August, 1944, the Czechoslovak government in exile in 
London sent Mr. Frantisek Nemec to Moscow as its future 
representative to those territories in Czechoslovakia which were 
about to be “liberated” by the Red Army. Two months later 
Soviet troops occupied the easternmost region of Czechoslovakia, 
which the authors, in accordance with official Czech usage, call 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia. This land, now known as Trans- 
carpathian Ukraine, was inhabited by Ukrainians who, before 
1939, had experienced a slow, complex political and national 
awakening, oscillating between Hungarian, Czech and Ukrainian 
sentiments. A truly “underdeveloped” area in Europe, it was 
faced with two possibilities: either by gradual economic improve- 
ment and the development of democratic institutions to reach 
political maturity; or, by submission to communism, to be en- 
gulfed by a realm in which the interests of the people are sub- 
ordinated to the dream of a communist millenium. From 1919 
to 1939 the Transcarpathian Ukraine followed the first path, as 
a part of the Czechoslovak democracy. Progress towards the 
democratic goal was, as the authors admit, very slow, often 
creating new and seemingly insoluble conflicts between national 
aspirations and political realities. 
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The Soviet annexation of Transcarpathian Ukraine was car- 
ried out ruthlessly but deftly, making use of both Ukrainian 
nationalism and brute force, while placating the Czechoslovak 
government with vague assurances. The vaccilating attitude of 
President Benes, who believed that “not only at present but also 
in the coming years, Soviet Russia was and would be willing to 
come to some sort of compromise and co-operation with the 
western democracies” (p. 73) was not much help in Mr. Nemec’s 
unenviable task. 


The story related by the authors reveals many details of the 
“cat-and-mouse game” at which the Russians are such experts. 
In parts it makes fascinating reading, and should be of great 
interest to those uncommitted countries which are wooed by the 
Soviet Union. The greatest value of the book, however, lies in 
the high scholarly objectivity, the scrupulous documentation and 
the dispassionate presentation to be found throughout. With- 
out a trace of emigré apologia, the work makes a definite con- 
tribution to modern European history. 


University of Toronto GEORGE S. N- LUCKYJ 


YEARS OF TRIAL AND HOPE. Memoirs by Harry S. Truman. 
Vol. I. 1956. (New York; Toronto: Doubleday. xi, 594pp. 
$5.75) 


Mr. Truman’s second volume covers the years from 1946 
until his retirement from the presidency on January 20, 1953. 
Because of the longer period covered, this volume is more topical 
in arrangement than was the first. Chapters are devoted to such 
interesting and stirring subjects as American relations with 
China, the elections of 1948 and 1952, the Korean War and the 
dismissal of General MacArthur, and many others. On all the 
matters that come under review the former president gives us a 
thoroughly partisan account. As he looks back over the record 
he has no serious regrets and he can see no important mistakes 
on his part. In the last pages of the book he is in the thick of the 
1956 campaign against Eisenhower. Mr. Truman strikes one as 
the perfect man of action, always convinced that he is right, 
never suffering from doubts or hesitations, seeing himself as a 
devoted servant of the people and his opponents as servants of 
the special interests. It is not suprising that he became exas- 
perated with Adlai Stevenson, a very different type of man. 

As in the first volume, Mr. Truman does not take us as far 
behind the scenes as we should like to go. In the first place, we 
should be glad to have more exact information on the manner in 
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which these two volumes were prepared. Obviously a great 
many people worked on them, and we have no way of knowing 
how much of the final result is Mr. Truman’s own product. And 
despite his appearance of frankness, the former president never 
tells us who were his trusted advisors, or why and when he 
changed them. Occasionally there is what strikes this reviewer 
as a thoroughly disingenuous note, particularly in the account of 
the Palestine question. In short, the memoirs constitute an 
interim report on the Truman era, of great value until a more 
complete account becomes available. 


University of Toronto G. M. CRAIG 


A CHRONICLE OF JEOPARDY 1945-1955. By Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
1955. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. v, 489pp. $7.50) 


Professor Tugwell writes as a disappointed social planner who 
set out in 1945 to keep a diary of chief events in the new atomic 
age. His chronicle is very diffuse and his readers will probably 
wish that he had applied his planning talents to the structure of 
this book, rather than leave it in its present rambling and re- 
petitive form. 

The author’s thesis is that because of the unimaginable pot- 
ency of atomic energy, both for productive and destructive 
purposes, the discovery of its secret “required” that control be 
handed over to an agency representing all the world’s people ‘“‘in 
a way so conclusive as to establish complete consent.” Early in 
the first decade of the Bomb’s history Professor Tugwell became 
an ardent advocate of world government and is quite unable to 
agree with Professor Morgenthau that such a government must 
await the evolution of a genuine world community. At the end 
of his account, recording the near absence of progress towards 
his original goal, he leaves us with the reflection that there is yet 
consolation in knowing he had been right all along. 


Despite what might be considered the inappropriateness of 
his style, form and even, perhaps, of his offered solution, the 
author portrays with devastating effect the processes of, and 
influences upon American government—a government which he 
says has “inherent in its very structure political resistance to 
planning as strong as any economic resistance... .” With a 
background of administrative service in the New Deal, and as 
chairman of the New York City Planning Commission, he writes: 
“T had more reason than other people to despair about the Bomb.” 
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The Tugwell version of American policy since 1945 is one of 
bumbling, the triumph of an acquisitive military-capitalist junta 
over both Truman and Eisenhower, and of incipient aggression. 
That he is no more gentle in his references to the Politburo is of 
little comfort—particularly when he seems to imply that John 
Foster Dulles (originally brought to the State Department by 
Mr. Truman) has been the real and continuing architect of the 
inflexible containment-liberation merry-go-round. In Moscow, he 
argues, there has been change—at Washington none. Let us 
hope that the author could have modified this conclusion had he 
been able to append a chapter on 1955-56. 

Since Professor Tugwell takes many sidepaths, perhaps this 
reviewer may pursue one. Much of the author’s horror in the 
face of the Bomb appears to derive from the weapon’s sheer 
magnitude, and he writes: “By Christian standards, for instance, 
nothing so challengingly wicked has ever appeared to test man’s 
capacity for discerning the right and cleaving to its purposes.” 
Since these theological appeals are so frequently made in such 
books (although usually as a mere extra burden for the argu- 
ment) is it not time that the question was asked whether the 
potential evil of the bomb is really any different (or even greater) 
than the death-dealing power in Cain’s bare hands? 


United College, Winnipeg KENNETH MCNAUGHT 








DENMARK AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Max Serensen and 
Niels J. Haagerup. 1956. Prepared for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 1956. (New York: Manhat- 
tan Publishing Company. 154pp. $3.00) 


LA SUISSE ET LES NATIONS UNIES. By Jacqueline Belin. Pre- 
pared for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
1956. (New York: Manhattan Publishing Company. 139pp. 
$3.00) 

These monographs form part of a series sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In 1952 that body 
invited selected scholars in twenty-three countries, including 
Canada, to evaluate the United Nations in terms of national at- 
titudes and policies. The individual rapporteurs were asked to 
consider their country’s international experience in the light of 
such questions as: Has national power been channeled or div- 
erted because the United Nations exists? What should be the 
role of the United Nations in relation to other forms of inter- 
national organization, including regional systems? What changes 
of law or practice does experience suggest? The majority of 
reports on these questions eventually will be published. The 
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series then will be concluded by two separate volumes summariz- 
ing and analyzing the results of the individual studies. These 
concluding volumes are to be written independently by Professor 
Bourquin in Europe and, in America, by Professor Maclver. 

The importance of this undertaking needs no emphasis. It con- 
stitutes the first co-operative attempt outside official government 
circles to analyze both extensively and intensively determinants 
in international organization. It will provide in convenient form 
an amount of factual information formerly unavailable save to a 
handful of specialists. It will make possible a re-assessment of 
all U.N. activity—not simply its well-known work respecting 
international conflict and security. Indeed it is not too much to 
say that when brought to fruition these investigations will rank 
as standard references in that part of international relations 
directly concerned with international organization. Every stud- 
ent of the subject will be grateful to the Endowment for initiating 
a project of such magnitude and contemporary significance. 

Although the programme’s success cannot be judged until 
completion of the individual reports, the present studies on 
Denmark and Switzerland give some idea of the standard to be 
expected. Both monographs have been produced under the direc- 
tion of outstanding international lawyers; both are _ lucidly 
written and sensibly argued; both come to grips with the search- 
ing questions mentioned above, and both contain many observa- 
tions of shrewd realism. Professor Sorensen, for example, finds 
that national emphasis on the U.N.’s importance to Denmark 
tends to increase roughly in proportion to the degree Denmark 
becomes dependent upon the United States. In Switzerland, 
Mlle. Belin notices that the growing difficulty of squaring tradi- 
tional neutrality with de facto Western policies has been accom- 
panied by a switch in emphasis from juridical to political aspects 
of neutrality. In addition to much analysis of this nature both 
books contain some highly interesting background material. 
Professor Sorensen’s study, in particular, is characterized by an 
independence of thought and courage of criticism that places it 
far above the average work in international relations. 


Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto R. ST. J. MACDONALD 


NON-INTERVENTION—The Law and Its Import in the Americas. 
By Ann Van Wynen Thomas & A. J. Thomas, Jr. 1956. 
(Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist University Press. xvi, 
A76pp. $8.00) 

The principle of non-intervention as applied, for example, in 
the so-called Calvo Doctrine and the Drago Doctrine, represents 
an area of distinctive Latin-American contribution to the gen- 
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eral theory of international law. It may be regretted, in this 
regard that Professor and Mrs. Thomas have not limited the 
boundaries of their examination of the subject, as the title of the 
book certainly would imply, to theory and practice in North and 
South America, and especially in Latin America. In ranging very 
widely also over current United Nations controversies in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa their resultant treatment, even in relation to 
Latin-American experience, is often estremely skimpy. I did 
not feel that as an exercise in legal research, the attention given 
to source materials and the general foot-noting in this work was 
as systematic and sustained in depth as it might have been; and 
I also thought it a pity, after reading in the preface that the 
“authors frankly admit that their approach ... has an axiological 
basis,” not to find in the work any clear and precise statement as 
to what the authors’ values actually are. The authors have a 
tendency often to blur the line separating description of fact 
from comment, and their comments at times are rather sweeping 
and categorical as where, in the preface once more, we are told 
that the authors “decry the attempts of the United Nations to 
relegate international law to the background.” 

The book is still a most useful introduction to an important 
area of international law, and the Law Institute of the Americas 
is to be complimented on producing another study which deline- 
ates distinctively Latin-American contributions to the develop- 
ment of law. 


University of Toronto EDWARD MCWHINNEY 


NATIONALISM AND PROGRESS IN FREE ASIA. Edited by Philip W. 
Thayer. 1956. (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press. xvi, 
394pp. $5.75) 

This volume consists of papers and commentaries upon them 
prepared for a conference conducted in Washington and Rangoon 
under the auspices of the John Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies. About half the thirty-seven influential 
and well-informed participants are Asians (in this connection 
referring to India, Pakistan and Southeast Asia). 

The value of the papers lies primarily in documenting the 
various points of view. Some are foot-noted in scholarly fashion, 
but most make statements of fact without reference to source, 
so that their reliability is not always evident. Strangely enough, 
in these discussions of “nationalism and progress” a number of 
important questions have hardly been considered. Among these 
are the functions of local government in supporting and preserv- 
ing the national political structure, and the ways in which trade 
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within the countries of Southeast Asia creates an organic basis 
for nationalism. There are some references to the boundaries of 
nationalism, and the potentiality of fission which is always there; 
but there is no systematic examination of the question, under 
what conditions does an ethnically heterogeneous population be- 
come a nation? The parallels and differences between Canadian 
national structure and the forms of political unit emerging in 
Southeast Asia and West Africa may turn out to be of some 
importance to Canada. In the meanwhile this volume, though 
presenting many valuable and interesting ideas, leaves us just as 
undecided about what “nationalism” and “progress” may be. 


University of British Columbia CYRIL S. BELSHAW 


COLONIAL POLICY AND PRACTICE. A Comparative Study of Burma 
and Netherlands India. By J. S. Furnivall. 1956. (New York: 
New York University Press. xiv, 569pp. $7.50) 


Since the publication of Netherlands India, A Study of a Plural 
Economy, in 1939, J. S. Furnivall has been recognised as the out- 
standing scholar of Southeast Asia under foreign jurisdiction, 
and also as one of the major analysts of the operation of colonial 
systems in general. It is a pity that his earlier works on Burma, 
brilliant though they are, are not generally known, except to the 
specialist. In Colonial Policy and Practice, first published in 
England in 1948, he brings together the results of a lifetime of 
experience and scholarship in Burma and Indonesia to give a 
succinct, yet still lengthy and detailed, account of the main fea- 
tures of the impact of colonial policy on society. From this basis 
he proceeds to a general analysis of colonial policy, contained in 
six chapters, judging its comparative manifestations against 
objectives related to a liberal humanist point of view and to the 
achievement of autonomy for once dependent nations in a world 
which demands a high degree of technical competence from in- 
dependent governments. As might be expected from a principal 
architect of the concept of “plural society” (and/or “dual econ- 
omy’), a phrase which is now a common tool in the trade of 
colonial analysis, the argument is both soundly based and pene- 
trating. And as might be expected from one who had 
the confidence of the independent government of Burma as its 
constitutional adviser, during some of its most difficult days, the 
judgments are balanced and practically oriented. Colonial Policy 
and Practice has already become one of the classics of colonial 
literature, and justly so. But events have moved swiftly since 
1948. Independence is a fact for both Burma and Indonesia. 
New theories of the colonial relationship (for example, those of 
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Maunier and Mannoni) have be presented. And postwar scholars, 
mainly Dutch and American, have been re-assessing events and 
problems in sociology, political development, and economic devel- 
opment. Furnivall’s ideas furnish the basis of much of this 
work; his readers hope that he will be able to provide a new 
synthesis, evaluating the more recent experience of these two 
complex countries. 


University of British Columbia CYRIL S. BELSHAW 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Walter 
Z. Laquer. 1956. (New York: Praeger. xi, 362pp. $6.50) 


This a shrewd and penetrating analysis by a man thoroughly 
well acquainted with the Middle Eastern scene and with contem- 
porary history. Indeed, nowhere else will one find so detailed and 
competent a survey of the rise and progress of communism in 
this crucial region. To accomplish this has required a long, 
meticulous study of native sources, many of them extremely 
difficult to get hold of since they were published sub rosa, as 
underground communications. The collecting of the evidence is 
in itself a great contrbution to our knowledge of the difficult 
Middle Eastern situation. 

Each of the Middle Eastern states from Turkey to Sudan, with 
the exception of Iran, is dealt with carefully. Of special interest 
to the general reader will be the initial survey of the “Middle 
East in the Twentieth Century,” the concluding summary, 
and the chapter on “Russia re-enters the Middle East.” Com- 
munism, we are told, is primarily a movement of educated people 
—of students, teachers, lawyers, engineers, etc.—in this part of 
the world. Communists and nationalists, the extreme left and 
the extreme right, co-operate readily and effectively. In both 
cases this is a repetition of a pattern already well-known else- 
where. The Communist threat is much more dangerous, more 
imminent, the author finds, than has been usually supposed. His 
arguments to support this view: the failure of parliamentary 
democracy in most of the states, the lack of a competent and 
mature political elite, the decline of Islam among the educated, 
the drastic social cleavages, the fierce xenophobia, are set forth 
in a very convincing manner. This is not a pleasant picture for 
Westerners to contemplate; for all that, it is one they should 
study with grave earnestness for it concerns their own future 
and security as much as it does the Middle East. This well- 
documented, authoritative and ably-written account is strongly 
recommended to all students of international affairs. 


University of Toronto RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 
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PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRALIZATION IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 1955. (New York: United Nations. 
vii, 152pp. $1.50) 

NON-FERROUS METALS IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 1956. 
(New York: United Nations; Toronto: Ryerson. 129pp. 
$1.50) 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA. 1955. (New York: United 
Nations. vii, 164pp. $1.75) 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA: Recommendations 
for the Future. By the National Planning Association, 
Special Policy Committee on Technical Co-operation. 1956. 
(Washington: National Planning Association. 192pp. $2.50) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE By RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN 
AMERICA. By James G. Maddox. 1956. (Chicago: Univers- 
ity of Chicago Press; Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
xi, 139pp. $3.60) 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. United Nations. 1955. (New York: UN. iv, 219pp. 
$2.00) 

Since World War II the literature relating to economic and 
social conditions and changes in the economically underdeveloped 
countries has grown rapidly. Most of the studies have been 
sponsored or directed by national or international institutions 
concerned specifically with these problems. The topics discussed 
in the present six volumes are among those that have drawn the 
most attention in the postwar years. 

The first volume considers industralization, its place in an 
integrated process of economic development, various economic, 
social, fiscal, technical and organizational problems involved, as 
well as policies, national or international, which might be con- 
ducive to industrial development. The study has drawn on the 
experience of a number of countries in an early stage of economic 
development. 

The second study deals with the economic aspects of produc- 
tion, consumption and trade in the major non-ferrous metals, and 
the effects of further growth of the respective industries on other 
economic activities in underdeveloped countries. The develop- 
ment of foreign investments in Latin-America, their size and 
nature, and the governmental policies affecting private foreign 
capital and enterprise (both in general and with reference to 
each of the twenty countries) are discussed in the third study. 
The following two volumes are concerned with the improvement 
in the supply and use of technical knowledge and skill. They 
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examine the purposes, methods, potentialities and limitations of 
technical assistance extended to Latin American countries by 
private foundations, the United States government, international 
organizations, religious agencies, universities, trade unions and 
business firms. 

The last study evaluates social welfare policies which have 
been adopted by governments of underdeveloped countries in the 
postwar years. It concentrates on those social fields which are 
“most directly associated with the concepts of standards and 
levels of living, and, in general, [are] intimately related to—often 
inseparable from—problems of economic development,” such as 
health, nutrition, housing, education, labour welfare and social 
security. 

Students of underdeveloped economies will find much useful 
analysis and statistical material in these six volumes. 


University of Toronto S. G. TRIANTIS 


THE BRITISH YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1953. Issued 
by R.I.I.A., 1954. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford. viii, 
591pp. $11.25) 


La réputation du British Yearbook of Internation Law n’est 
plus a faire. La valeur des symposiums est, régle générale, trés 
inégale: les divers centres d’intérét du lecteur accroissent en- 
core cette inégalité. Mais la trentiéme et derniére édition du 
BRITISH YEARBOOK présente un assemblage d’articles, sinon 
trés variés, du moins tous de belle venue. 

Signalons d’abord l’article du professeur H. Lauterpacht sur 
The limits of the operation of the law of war d’aprés la pratique 
du dernier conflit mondial et de la guerre de Corée. Deux points 
spécialement importants des relations diplomatiques recoivent 
un traitement de faveur dans les articles de M. I. C. MacGibbon, 
Some observations on the part of protest in international law, 
et de M. A. B. Lyons, Immunities other than jurisdictional of the 
property of diplomatic envoys. En rapport a la cause récente des 
fonctionnaires d’origine américaine 4 1’O.N.U. et 4 1’U.N.E.S.C.O., 
on lira avec un vif intérét l’article de synthése de M. S. M. 
Schwebel, The international character of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations; cet auteur avait écrit en 1952, un livre sur le 
méme sujet. Sur la fonction judiciaire internationale, il est in- 
téressant de mettre en paralléle les articles de M. H. N. Johnson, 
The Constitution of an arbitrary tribunal et de Sir Gérald Fitz- 
maurice, The law and procedure of the international court of 
justice, 1951-54: general principles and sources of law. 
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Tous les autres articles ont ceci de commun qu’ils étudient 
l’un ou l’autre des rapports incessants et multiples de l’ordre 
juridique étatique et de l’ordre juridique inter-étatique: du pro- 
fesseur Alona E. Evans, Self-executing treaties in the United 
States of America; de M. C. Parry, Plural nationality and citizen- 
ship with special reference to the Commonwealth; de M. H. Blix, 
The requirement of ratification; du Dr. C. W. Jenks, The Conflict 
of law-making treaties; du Dr. A. R. Albrecht, The Enforcement 
of Taxation under international law. de M. R. Y. Jennings, The 
Commonwealth and international law; de M. J. E. S. Fawcett, 
The legal character of international agreements. 


Université Laval GERARD BERGERON 


FAR EASTERN POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. By Harold M. 
Vinacke. 1956. (New York: Appleton-Century Crofts. xii, 
497pp. $5.00.) 


Professor Vinacke’s survey is focussed on the decade since the 
surrender of Japan, but it also includes much of the background 
material. It covers China, Korea, Formosa, Indochina, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. the Philippines, and Japan. An amaz- 
ing amount of detailed information is to be found in each chapter, 
and the book constitutes an excellent reference work on recent 
political events in the Far East. Wars, treaties, conferences, 
political movements and their leaders, are analyzed with com- 
mendable objectivity. One would, however, like to know more 
of the social and economic problems of the peoples of these 
countries, and what their thoughts and feelings are; after all, 
there are the common people behind all these political move- 
ments. 

In the admirable concluding chapter the author discusses 
the destruction of Western colonialism and imperialism. He 
points out what many apologists for colonialism ignore: that the 
profits are reaped by individuals while the government bears 
the costs of administering the colony. Vinacke concludes that 
local problems can have no purely local solutions because the 
Far East is inextricably involved in the rivalry between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. He does not indicate how the West 
can support the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of Asia, 
while at the same time attempting to contain Communist ex- 
pansion. 

Professor Vinacke has evidently decided to withhold personal 
recognition from Peking: he still calls it Peiping! 


University of Alberta H. BRUCE COLLIER 





SHORTER NOTICES 


BELORUSSIA—The Making of a Nation. By Nicholas P. Vakar. 


1956. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press: Toronto: 
Saunders. xii, 297pp. $8.50). The author has drawn heavily 
upon unpublished materials to relate the history of the Belo- 
russians since 1917. The land and peoples, their origins and 
national revival before 1917 are treated in the introductory 
chapters. 


THE CALVO CLAUSE—A problem of Inter-American and Inter- 


national Law and Diplomacy. By Donald R. Shea. 1955. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; Toronto: 
Thomas Allen. xv, 323pp. $6.00). Mr. Shea has given us a 
well-written, well-researched text, which, if it does not soar 
to philosophic heights, at least understands the extent to which 
particular rules of law tend to reflect the political, social and 
economic events from which they arise, and so avoids the 
pitfall of that overly-abstract positivism that so often mars 
English-language texts in International Law. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SWEDEN. By Eli F. Heckscher. 1955. 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. xii, 308pp. $6.50). This is Heckscher’s 
own summary of his many years of research in this field. It 
provides not only a brief and authoritative economic history 
of Sweden but it also gives an admirable (and well-translated) 
introduction to the work of a master craftsman. 


THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. By Henry L. 


Mason. 1955. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. xi, 153pp. 
$8.50 guilders). This is a report on the history of a still 
young institution. It deals with the political setting in which 
the Schuman Plan was born, with the ratification debates, 
with the CSC’s legal structure and operations in the first two 
years of its working: 1952-1954. The book has least interest 
for those who have shown the most interest in the subject by 
keeping abreast of the news. The author envisages mainly 
political aspects. Economic analysis and statistics are left 
out altogether. Although this systematic synthesis of the 
institution and its operations is a useful job, one might regret 
that the superficial level of the discussion will make the book 
soon obsolete. 


FROM VIENNA TO VERSAILLES. By L. C. B. Seaman. 1956. 


(London: Methuen; Toronto: British Book Service. xi, 
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216pp. $2.00). The book represents a highly condensed and 
provocative effort to reinterpret European history, chiefly 
international relations, 1815-1920. The author describes as 
misleading legends such ideas as “middle class discontent 
caused the 1848 revolution,” “Bismarck unified Germany,” 
and “the 1919 settlement weakened central and eastern Europe 
by ‘balkanizing’ it.” 

Tre Russian STRUGGLE FOR Power: 1914-1917. By C. Jay 
Smith. 1956. (New York: Philosophical Library. xv, 553pp. 
$4.74). Dr. Smith’s book, based on Russian documents pub- 
lished by the Soviet government, is an analysis of the foreign 
policies of Russia between 1914 and 1917. It provides a back- 
eround for the understanding of the foreign policies of the 
Soviet regime. 

SOVIET IMPERIALISM. By G. A. Tokaev. 1956. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 73pp. $2.75). Tokaev’s Soviet Im- 
perialism is one of the growing number of studies devoted 
to the Soviet armed forces. However, it deals only very 
sketchily with the various aspects of the problem, and its 
main interest lies in the fact that the author was a Soviet 
officer before escaping to the West. 

STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1955. United Nations. 1956. (New York: 
UN; Toronto: Ryerson. 644pp. $6.00). This annual produc- 
tion, containing from every country of the world statistics of 
population, manpower, agriculture, forestry, fishing, industry, 
mining, manufacturing, construction, transport, communica- 
tions, external trade, balance of payments, wages and prices, 
national income, finance, education and amenities, has been 
further enlarged to include four new tables showing prices 
by commodity groups in world trade, wholesale prices, num- 
ber of and attendance at cinemas and the extent of television. 


1954 YEAR BooK OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 1955. (New York: 
UN, Dept. of Public Information; Toronto: Ryerson, x, 656pp. 
$10.50). As usual, the Secretariat of the United Nations has 
produced an admirable reference work covering the major 
activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
for 1954. Several changes in form have been made. The 
book is shorter by over two hundred pages; the introductory 
section on structure and organization has been omitted; and 
all documentary references, including the texts of resolutions, 
have been placed at the end of each sub-section instead of 
being scattered throughout the text. The most welcome 
change for those who need the Yearbook for their own 
libraries is the reduction in price. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALBANIA. Volume I of Hast-Central Hurope under the Communists. 
a by Stavro Skendi. 1956. (New York: Praeger. xiv, 389pp. 
AMERICAN-ASIAN TENSIONS. Edited by R. Strausz-Hupé, A. J. Cottrell 
and J. E. Dougherty. 1956. (New York: Praeger. xiii, 239pp. $3.75). 
ATOMIC WEAPONS AND EAST-WEST RELATIONS, By P. M, S. Blackett. 
1956. (Cambridge, England: University Press; Toronto: Mac- 

millan. vi, 107pp. $1.75). 
(London: 


Phoenix; Toronto: Dent). 


BeELLMAN Books—A booklet series on modern theory and thought. 
(London: Ampersand; Toronto: Dent). 


CanaDa Looks AHEAD. By Grace Laugharne. 1956. (London, New York: 
RIIA; Toronto: Oxford, ix, 158pp. $2.25). 

THE CANADIANS IN Tray 1943-1945. Lt. Col. G. W. L. Nicholson, Volume 
II of Official History of the Canadian Army in the Second World 
War. 1956. (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. xv, 807pp. $3.50). 

THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—A Major 
Problem of American Foreign Policy. 1956, (Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution. viii, 158pp. $2.50). 

CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL—A Reappraisal. Edited by W. Melville 
Jones. 1956. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press; Toronto: 
Thomas Allen. xviii, 195pp, $3.25) 

CODETERMINATION IN THE GERMAN STEEL INDUSTRY. By Michael Blumen- 
thal. 1956. (Princeton, N.J.: Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University. 114pp. 
$3.00) 

COMMUNIST CHINA PROBLEM RESEARCH SERIES (Nos, 12, 13 and 14): 
“Program of Communist China for Overseas Chinese,” S2pp. 
“Students in Mainland China,” 139pp. “The Chinese Mainland 
Market under Communist Control,” 96pp. (Hong Kong: Union 
Research Institute.) 

THe COMMUNIST Party oF THE SovieT UNION. By Boris Meissner. 1956. 
(New York: Praeger. 276pp. $5.00) 

CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1956. Edited by G. W. Keeton and G. 
Schwarzenberger. 1956. (London: Stevens; Toronto: Carswell. 
275pp. $6.25.) 

ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE. United Nations. 1956. (Geneva, New 
York: U.N. 660pp. 50c.) 

ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE East. By Elie Kedourie. 1956. (London: 
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